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If you own an automobile or a garden 
or a dog or a house or a fruit tree or a 
hen you will be interested to read the Sep- 
tember Countryside Section of The Inde- 
pendent and make the most of all its com- 
mon sense advice and practical suggestions. 
In short, timely articles packed full of in- 
formation experts en each of these subjects 
will give you the benefit of their expe- 
rience. 

From Professor Hugh Findlay, professor 
of horticulture in Syracuse University Col- 
lege of Agriculture, there is a page of essen- 
tial instructions to gardeners—“What to 
Do in September” in the greenhouse, the 
flower garden, the vegetable garden, the 
orchard and the berry patch. 

“Now that you’ve got your harvest what 
are you going to do with it?’ asks E. I. 
Farrington, himself a successful market 
gardener and poultry keeper, in an article 
called “Harvest Home.” Mr. Farrington 
goes on to explain the various methods of 
storing winter vegetables in cellars or out- 
door pits. If you follow his instructions you 
can be sure of having potatoes and beets 
and onions and turnips and squashes and 
all the rest till spring comes round again. 

In his monthly article for poultry keep- 
ers Mr. Farrington points out the needs of 
the poultry yard in September, with a spe- 
cial view to the wartime scarcity of the 
usual grains for feeding. 

“Let Sonny Take Care of the Car” is 
advice from C. H. Claudy that will please 
both the youngsters and their fathers. Mr. 
Claudy is explicit in his explanation of 
what must be done to keep the car in Al 
running shape. Photographs’ especially 
posed show Sonny just how to do it. 

In the realm of interior decoration there 
is an article by Maxwell Armfield, an Eng- 
lish artist who has recently established a 
studio in New York. Mr. Armfield stresses 
the esthetic and utilitarian value of ster- 
cils and gives detailed explanations of how 
to make and use them. There are numer- 
ous illustrations of good stencil designs. 








THE EDINBURGH LINCOLN 


George BE. Bissell, of Mount Vernon, New 
York, is the sculptor who created the statue 
of Abraham Lincoln in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, a photograph of which was published 
in The Independent, November 3, 1917, and 
erroneously ascribed to J. Patrick. The 
statue was set up as a memorial to the 


Ncottioh- American soldiers in the Civil 
Var. 








MENNONITES EXEM 


To correct an apparent akan done the 
Mennonites in The Independent for June 
22, in which the newspaper report of a 
Sentence imposed by a court martial at 

San Antonio was reviewed, it may be stated 
that the Mennonites have long held the doc- 
trine of non-resistance. Representatives of 


Frederic E. Dickinson, Secretary 
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this sect point to the President’s proclama- 
tion for conscientious objectors in which it 
is declared that the recorded and drafted 
objector “shall not, against his will, be re- 
quired to wear a uniform or to bear arms: 
nor, if pending the final decision as to his 
status, he shall decline to perform, under 
military direction, duties which he states to 
be contrary to the dictates of his con- 
science, shall he receive punitive treat- 
ment for such conduct.” 




















NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


‘THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 
THE KatsER—Wilson is a real scoundrel. 
Boortn ‘TARKINGTON—Men cannot be 

goaded into loyalty. 

Kine GEorGE—We shall with God’s help 

secure a victorious peace. 

Lorp Rosert Crem.—lI prefer Prussian 
brutality to Austrian hypocrisy. 

SAMUEL GompEeKsS—The New Republic 
has failed to think its problems thru. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—My only regret is 
that I am unable to fight beside my rons. 

Ep. Howr—One of the things every 
weman knows is that her feet are hideously 
ugly. 

JoHN Burns, M.P.—The yellow press 
is owned by blackguards, edited by ruffians 
and read by fools. 

CHARLIE CITAPLIN—I can’t wait until 
the middle of a reel for a laugh. I must 
start in “on high.” 

Homer Croy—-The second funniest thing 
in the world is for a waiter to fall down- 
stairs with a tray of dishes, 

GENERAL Smuts—After the war South 
Africa will probably have the lowest taxa- 
tion of any country in the world. 

_Dr. E. J. Ditton-—F or lust of blood, for 
revolting atrocities and Satanical contempt 
of human nature this war is unique in his- 
tory. 

Davy JAYNE Hi~ti—Without question 
Kaiser William II is the most dramatic 
sovereign of his time and perhaps of any 
time. 

NorMAN HapGoon—If we stand by lib- 
erty we shall win this war. Our only 
chance of losing it lies in our fear of 
liberty 


Herr Paut Roursach—For the present 
there is for us no greater interest in the 
East than the interest of maintaining Bol- 
shevism. 

CoLtonk&L’ Hovst—Mr, Wilson is in the 
class of men limited in numbers who com- 
bine driving power, magnetism, and vigor 
with vision. 

R. L.. Gorpperc—The Kaiser’s eldest son 
has long enjoyed the distinction of being 
the most pronounced lounge lizzard in the 
whole German Empire: 

NIKOLAI LENINE—Of a hundred Bolshe- 
viki, there is one honest believer in Bol- 
shevism, there are thirty-nine adventurers 
and hangers-on who profit by it, and there 
are sixty fools. 

Writ1am ALLEN Wuaitre—The Kaiser 
has turned down three thousand two hun- 
dred suggestions for a new German hymn. 
be doesn’t the All Highest write it him- 
self? 


MARSHAL Focu—-Great results in war 
are due to the commander and it is justice 
that history couples with the names of fa- 
mous generals victories that glorify them 
or defeats which dishonor their memory. 

J. D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—When peace 
has been established on an enduring basis, 
then and not until then can the spirit of 
brotherhood be extended among nations, 
and then it must be extended to include 
all the nations of the earth. 
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N. Y. Tribune 


WHERE IS THE FIRE ESCAPE? 














N. Y. Tribune 
“PEACE” WITH GERMANY 











WE WILL SMASH THE GERMAN 
LINE IN FRANCE IF YOU WILL 
SMASH THAT DAMNABLE HUN 
PROPAGANDA AT HOME. — 
PERSHING - & 


TODAY | SAY: 











N. Y. Tribune 


THE PARADE’S JUST STARTED 











N. Y. World 
MERELY PESTERING HIM 
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N.Y. World 


GIVING HIM SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


Dayton News 


GERMANY: “KARL, VY 


DON’T YOU BITE HIM?” 
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RACIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


E Americans ought to excel all other nations in 

our knowledge of foreign languages and, what is 

\ \ more important, of foreign psychology, for we 
have had the unique advantage of personal contact with 
millions of immigrants from all parts of the globe. What 
other people had to travel for we had brought to our doors. 
In any of our industrial centers we could find a native tutor 
in forty living languages. We have no excuse for being 
puzzled or surprized by the attitude of various minor na- 
tionalities now springing into life in Europe and Asia, for 
in most cases their patriotic propaganda has been directed 
and financed from America. Yet we have left it to Germany 
to take advantage of these nationalistic movements and per- 
vert them to her purposes. Diplomacy nowadays consists 
largely of applied ethnology. The victories won by the Ger- 
man generals have been less than those won by the German 
professors. For while the German generals have made en- 
emies the German professors have made friends. The Finns, 
Letts, Lithuanians, Poles, Ukrainians and Bessarabians 
now look to Germany as their liberator from Russian 
tyranny and as their protector against resubjugation. But 
it is America and not Germany which should stand sponsor 
for these new-born nations, for it was America that de- 
claimed loudest against the Czar and America that con- 
tributed the men and the money that gave them a start in 
life. A big scrap-book could be compiled of the editorials ap- 
pearing in American journals during the last ten years in 
favor of the freedom of the Finns. Yet when the time came 
and the Finns appealed to us for recognition and food we 
turned a cold shoulder on her. Finland then turned to Ger- 
many, which jumped at the chance we let slip, and with the 
loan of 20,000 men and a few ships of grain added a new 
country to her conquests and gained access to the Arctic. We 
had more men and grain to spare than Germany and the 
Finns would have given us a heartier welcome, for many of 
them have lived with us and would know that we had no in- 
tent of thrusting a king upon them. The only excuse for 
America’s inaction that has been brought forward is that we 
did not understand the situation sufficiently to justify inter- 
vention. But this is no excuse at all, for who should know the 
Finns better than we? They have been going back and forth 
by the thousand for a generation and they nave constituted 
a large part of the population of some of our towns. Besides 
as it turned out it would have been best if we could not 
choose between the White Guard and the Red Guard to have 
tossed up a dime to decide which we should back. Even if 
by such chance we had chosen the wrong side we would have 
made it the right side by our choosing it. We might have 
made friends of one faction. As it is we have made enemies 
of both. We viewed the Reds with disfavor because they 
committed atrocities and wanted to set up a socialistic state. 
But the Whites have committed worse atrocities and have 
set up a monarchical state. If we had aided Finland to 


establish a decent sort of a republic a few months ago it 
would have saved that country a civil war and saved us 
from having to fight the Finns from a precarious position 
on a barren Arctic coast. 

What is true of the Finns is true in general of the belt 
of minor nationalities stretching from the Arctic to the 
Adriatic. We have in recent years received a large and in- 
creasing part of our immigration from this region, yet these 
peoples remained strangers to us. We have learned little of 
their language, religion, racial characteristics or national 
aspirations. We have been content with a simple classifica- 
tion of our immigrant populations into wops, dagoes, kikes, 
micks, hunks, squareheads, chinks, spigotties, greasers and 
the like without bothering with finer and more polite dis- 
criminations. As a consequence of our neglect to study the 
ethnological museum within our gates we are likely to have 
to spend some billions of dollars and sacrifice some thou- 
sands of young men. 

Some say: “What is the use of bothering our heads with 
these uncouth names and outlandish peoples? The Govern- 
ment has its ethnological experts.” So it has, but it is not 
enough that Mr. Wilson or Colonel House or Mr. Lansing 
or somebody at Washington knows of somebody who knows 
all about them. This is a democracy and the people must un- 
derstand the questions of the war. These nationalities, strug- 
gling for birth, are the most vital of the questions. Even 
in Germany where the people have little real control over 
foreign affairs it has been found advisable to educate them 
on this question. The Lithuanian department of the German 
Government was not content with keeping files of the Lithu- 
anian papers from all parts of the world and intimate in- 
formation as to the leaders in the nationalist movement, but 
it has sent out lecturers—expert ethnologists, geographers 
and historians—to explain to the country the history, re- 
sources and national aspirations of Lithuania and why it 
ought to be separated from Russia and affiliated to Ger- 
many. Consequently, after three years of such educational 
work Lithuania drops like a ripe fruit into the lap of Ger- 
many. It is incorrect to say that the Lithuanian movement 
was “made in Germany.” It would be more correct to say 
that it was “made in America,” for the 700,000 Lithuanians 


‘here have contributed most of its money and vitality. The 


stamp “made in Germany” gets attached to many a move- 
ment, as well as many a manufacture, that originated else- 
where but of which Germany tales advantage. 

The Ukrainian movement was manipulated by Germany 
in the same way. The French, awaking late to the situation, 
gave a subsidy to the Ukrainian Rada, just before it called 
in the Germans to,protect it against the Bolsheviki. This 
trifling mistake in ethnical psychology cost the Allies the 
richest part of Russia, the part that contains the grain, the 
coal, the iron and the oil. 

On the other hand we recently waked up to the fact that 
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we had 10,000,000 friends in the heart of Austria and 
100,000 in the heart of Russia, the Czecho-Slovaks. By a few 
words of sympathy and a little cash they have been convert- 
ed into active allies and by their aid it seems likely that 
Russia may be recovered and Austria-Hungary exploded. 
This also was largely a “made in America” movement, yet 
at first we treated the Czecho-Slovaks as “alien enemies” 
and even confiscated the property of those who were eager 
to fight against the Austrians, with whom we classed them. 
Since then most of the American people have learned better, 
but the knowledge has not yet penetrated all classes, for 
only the other day a congressman was heard to inquire: 
“Who are these folks with the unpronounceable name begin- 
ning with C and what have we to do with them?” Such ignor- 
ance would be excusable in a Frenchman, Englishman or 
Italian, but from a man living in a country that contains 
two million Czecho-Slovaks it sounds strange. The United 
States with its composite population is preéminently fitted 
to solve the problem of nationalities, which is one of the 
most difficult of the issues of the war. 








THE NATION SHOULD OWN THESE 
THINGS 


NDER the stress of war the first great steps have 

been taken toward a comprehensive national owner- 

ship and management of those basic resources and 
fundamental business operations upon which the national 
life depends. Shipping, railroads, telegraphs and telephones 
have passed under Government control. It is now proposed 
that the Government shall, in like manner, take over the 
power plants and the water power sites. 

Before the war began a majority of American voters held 
with the business men and political conservatives in general 
that individual ownership and management of economic 
plant and operations were inseparable from individual in- 
itiative and enterprize and that the individualistic organ- 
ization of economic society was infinitely more efficient, 
flexible and progressive than governmental business could 
possibly be. It was held that governments are incapable of 
suecessful business functioning because of endless red tape, 
on the one hand, and of the vicissitudes, not to speak of the 
corruption of politics, on the other hand. Even the municipal 
ownership of street railways and lighting systems was 
looked upon askance as dangerously socialistic. 

These individualistic voters have acquiesced in the trans- 
fer of the means of transportation and communication to 
the national Government because they have been told and 
have believed that it had to be done as an imperative war 
measure. Already, however, they are beginning to see that 
the affair is broader and deeper and likely to be more en- 
during than a war policy. They are discovering that one of 
the reasons why Government control was necessary goes 
deeply down into the relative efficiencies of individualistic 
and public management, and they are beginning to observe 
that public management promises to satisfy the needs and 
the convenience of the people in a degree that will greatly 
strengthen the case for continuing governmental manage- 
ment after the war ends. 

Among many surprizing things neither political nor mili- 
tary that the war has revealed, one of the most startling 
has been the exposure of the all-around weakness, inade- 
quacy and ineffectiveness of the old individualistic organiza- 
tion of big business. Jus,{ why was it necessary for the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States to take 
over the means of transportation and communication? To 
say that it was because these governments had to give prec- 
edence to military operations and had to make sure that all 
elements of disloyalty were eliminated from them is not to 
give an adequate answer to the question. The undisputed 
fact is that the old individualistic managements either could 
not or would not deliver the goods that these governments 


demanded. Their organizations were found to be full of 
waste, friction, official and personal extravagance. Opera- 
tions were not properly correlated and social needs were re- 
morselessly subordinated to dividends. Factitious business 
was multiplied while substantial interests too often were 
sacrificed. To an extent which probably will not, and pos- 
sibly should not be disclosed until the war is won, but which 
certainly will be remorselessly disclosed when the strife 
ends and the world turns to the problems of reconstruction, 
individual enterprize in big industry was as wasteful and 
incompetent as any bawling socialist ever proclaimed, as 
selfishly devoted to profiteering. 

Every consideration of right and expediency which justi- 
fied the taking over of transportation and communication by 
the nation applies to the power plants, to water power, to 
forests, to oil and natural gas, and the oil industry, to coal 
and the coal industry, to iron and the iron and steel indus- 
tries and, in short, to any natural resource and ‘any basic 
industry connected with it which is socially vital. In war 
or in peace the interest of the entire people in these things 
is paramount. The only possible justification for individ- 
ualistic ownership and management must be sought in clear 
proof that individualism better serves the general interest 
than collective ownership and governmental management 
could serve it. When it kas become plain not only that in- 
dividualism does not and cannot meet this requirement, but 
that also it has failed in efficiency and given itself over to 
profiteering, it is the duty of the national Government as 
trustee for the people to discharge the obligations of owner- 
ship and management on a basis of efficiency and justice. 

The time has come to face the issue. The nation must own 
these things. 


CHAUTAUQUA AND CHAUTAUQUAS 


HEN a proper noun becomes common and a sin- 

gular noun becomes plural it gradually undergoes 

certain imperceptible alterations in its connotation. 
Neither the Indians who gave the name to the New York 
lake nor Bishop Vincent who adopted it in 1874 for his 
Sunday School Assembly took the trouble to copyright the 
word, so it has in the course of time drifted far from its 
moorings. In the Indian language it meant “Place of the 
Mists,” which does not apply. to the Chautauqua Institution 
as we know it, for the speakers are not as a rule misty in 
their meaning and they have uncommon facility in getting 
their meaning over to the commonalty. So, too, some of 
these tents labeled “Chautauqua” that appear in the re- 
motest parts of the country in the days when the sunflower 
is in bloom bear little resemblance to the assembly from 
which they claim name and relationship. In them the old 
lyceum distinction between “men with a message” and 
“entertainers” is sometimes almost obliterated, for it seems 
that the message gets weaker and the entertainment gets 
stronger the farther they get from the parent institution 
by the lake. 

But the genuine Chautauquans are not selfish. They never 
claim a monopoly of the name and they do not seem to 
mind even when it is misapplied to some nomadic troupe 
which, professing to give instruction in the guise of amuse- 
ment, really gives amusement in the guise of instruction. 
Meantime the real and original Chautauqua Institution 
does business at the old stand, tho now under new manage- 
ment. Regardless of its emulators, imitators and parodists, 
it keeps up its high ideals and standards. But it changes 
with the times, especially with these times. The program of 
the assembly now in session differs from any of the preced- 
ing forty. One gets the impression from it that the Chau- 
tauquans eat and work and play and talk and sing and 
pray with the war in mind. Even when listening they are 
not idle, at least the better half of them are not, for the 
click of the needle plays an accompaniment to the speaker 
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and they sometimes drop the thread of the discourse while 
picking up a dropt stitch. Certain susceptible lecturers, find- 
ing themselves so surrounded by tricoteuses have thought 
themselves back in the French Revolution and felt nervously 
for their necks. 

Like other peaceable institutions in America Chautauqua 
was in fact part of our national preparedness. Such a me- 
dium of adult education is all the more needed now that 
our institutions for adolescent education are depleted and 
crippled. This country is a democracy and the people as a 
whole must be educated to the new duties that devolve upon 
them. Out-of-school education, home education, club educa- 
tion, self education, are what Chautauqua has educated 
itself to do. It believes in adapting the education to the in- 
dividual, whoever and wherever he may be, instead of bring- 
ing individuals together and molding them all to the 
institution. It believes in adapting education to the times in- 
stead of following a pattern set perhaps centuries before to 
suit some other times. So the nation in this emergency 
has ready to its hand this instrument for national training 
in national patriotism. Just as Y. M. C. A. leaders have been 
picked up by the Government as experts in organization and 
the art of ministering to the needs of men, so Arthur E. 
Bestor, President of the Chautauqua Institution, was com- 
mandeered by the Government as an expert in popular ed- 
ucation. 

The Chautauqua method invelves the employment of press, 
platform and pulpit. It carries its message by means of the 
spoken and the printed word—and recently by pictures, 
stationary and moving. In this work we are proud to have 
a humble part, for The Independent has been chosen as. its 
text-book in current history. This is more than an honor; 
it is an incentive to good conduct. For the Chautauquans 
are a critical crowd. They have minds of their own and they 
are not afraid to give a piece of them to a speaker—or even 
an editor—who in their opinion fails to keep the three re- 
quirements of a witness in a lawsuit. He who stands upon 
a Chautauqua platform has to tread carefully lest he fall 
into a mistake. So do we. 


THE QUESTION— 


[ire United States has at the present crisis in the 





world’s history two priceless assets. 
One is the valor of the American army in France. 

The other is the statesmanship of Woodrow Wilson at 
home. 

The American army is the military leaven in France that 
will win the war if supported by the American people. The 
President of the United States is the statesman who can 
transform this war from a righteous war into a holy war 
if supported by the American people. 

The question before the American people is not whether 
the American army and the American President are worthy 
of them, but whether they are worthy of the American 
army and the American President. 








CREATIVE IMPULSE IN DEMOCRACY 


ISS HELEN MAROT’S admirable little book on 

“The Creative Impulse in Industry” is a good deal 

more than a contribution to educational theory, and 

it does a good deal more than open up the larger problem of 
the democratization of industry. It abounds in fruitful sug- 
gestions relative to the problem posed by Governor McCall 
of Massachusetts, of making democracy safe for the world. 
The British Labor Party definitely demands for wage- 
earners a larger industrial responsibility and a share in in- 
dustrial control as well as a larger share in the economic 
product and more satisfactory living conditions. Sooner or 
later industrial democracy in America and elsewhere will 
follow the British lead. Miss Marot’s proposition is that 
something still more fundamental must be provided and 


obtained in order that these demands may be met and in 
order that when they are met the masses of mankind may 
actually profit by them and live a richer individual life. 

That more fundamental thing is the exercize and satis- 
faction of the creative impulse. The normal man not 
only wants to get something—food, clothing, shelter, prop- 
erty; he just as naturally and insistently wants to do 
something worth while. He wants to exercize his ingenuity, 
his inventiveness, his skill, his intellectual grasp of situa- 
tions, his trustworthiness and responsibility. Miss Marot is 
right in insisting that no man can live a complete life if his 
intellectual and practical creative impulses are denied ex- 
pression. 

The tendency of industrial evolution in the age of ma- 
chinery has undoubtedly. been to deny and balk them in 
the wage-earning half of the population; to stimulate 
them enormously in the economically independent and in- 
itiative half of the population. The mill-hand, the fac- 
tory operative, gives his days to a specialized process which 
is but a very small part of the total creative task of pro- 
ducing a finished product. He knows nothing of the pro- 
ductive scheme as a whole and nothing of its relation to 
the entire economic achievement of society. There is al- 
most no chance for him to do or to suggest anything out- 
side of the grooves of routine in which he automatically 
works. He has no share in the industrial control and no 
responsibilities for its success beyond the duty of obedi- 
ently following orders. 

It would seem to be quite certain that industrial democ- 
racy can never be the comprehensive success which its 
prophets look for unless in some way it can restore to the 
machine workers the opportunity to indulge and develop 
the creative impulse. How far this can be accomplished 
by the educational method that Miss Marot suggests we 
shall not now inquire. We are concerned for the moment 
in the question whether the creative impulse, denied ex- 
pression in the day’s work, is not finding expression in 
other opportunities which have an important relation to 
the development of democracy in a broader sense of the” 
word, and which may probably have a great deal of sig- 
nificance as bearing upon the possibilities of the compe- 
tency or efficiency of democracy as a form of political 
society. 

Is it not probably a fact that the intense and growing 
interest of the wage-earning groups in social reorganiza- 
tion, or as some of them would prefer to put it, in a social 
revolution, has been created in part by the thwarting of 
creative impulse in industry itself? The impulse has not 
died, it has found outlet in new channels. It has created 
the trade union, the socialistic organizations, and the labor 
movement in politics. In these spheres of action it has 
given broadening opportunity to thought, invention and or- 
ganizing ability, to control and to responsibility. If so 
much be admitted, a further and highly important ques- 
tion arises. Would the social and political expressions 
of the creative impulse of the masses expend itself more 
wisely and constructively if it could penetrate freely also 
into the industrial life now denied to it; if it could make 
industry as well as politics democratic? Or, to put the 
problem in a slightly different way, would political de- 
mocracy become a more stable, safe, conservative, responsi- 
ble and efficient collective experiment if it could strike its 
roots deeply into the industrial life? 

Already it is striking its roots into the educational life, 
and perhaps thru that way of approach it will, in ‘time, 
penetrate down into the daily vocation and its organiza- 
tion in workshop and factory with wholesome result in the 
body politic and in the indivi lual life. 








Even the Yakuts have declared their independence of the 
Bolsheviki Republic. 








Germany has not yet been defeated but she has been found out. 
A plot disclosed is already half frustrated. 











The Siberian The international expe- 
Situation dition into Siberia is 
now fairly launched 

upon its career into unknown seas. 
The American troops from the Philip- 
pines began to land at Vladivostok on 
August 15, and three troopships have 
arrived. Some Japanese troops have 
been acting as guard for the city and 
its stores since last March, and more 
have now been sent. French and Brit- 
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ish contingents have arrived. The Ital- 
ians are on the way. The Chinese 
regiment of 2000 is delayed because 
of difficulty with the Japanese over 
transportation. General Otani, the 
Japanese commander-in-chief of the 
international army, has arrived at 
Vladivostok. 

The Japanese are also sending 
troops from Dairen (Port Arthur) 
into northern Manchuria to protect 
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Courtesy of London Sphere 


ON THE SIBERIAN FRONT 
The international army has arrived at Vladivostok and is advancing into Siberia. The Bolsheviki 


block 
Usuri River. Americans guard 


the railroads before Tchita and Khabarovka. Czechs and British are fighting them on the 
the railroad from Vladivostok to Nikolsk. Japanese are coming up 


from Port Arthur to Harbin. Russian Cossacks are fighting Bolsheviki on the Manchurian frontier 
toward Tchita 
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the frontier against threatened at- 
tacks by German and Austrian pris- 
oners fighting for the Soviets. The 
Japanese cite their recent treaty with 
China as authority for such action and 
state that the Chinese Government 
agrees to it. But the local Chinese offi- 
cials deny that the danger is great 
enough to require Japanese aid, and 
the Chinese generally are suspicious 
of Japan’s growing power in Manchu- 
ria and Mongolia. 

For the invasion of Siberia there 
are two routes open, for at Nikolsk, 
above Vladivostok, the railroad di- 
vides. One branch, the All-Russian 
line, runs north down the Usuri River 
to Khabarovka and thence west up the 
Amur River. The other, the Chinese 
Eastern line, cuts straight across Man- 
churia northwest to Tchita. The Chi- 
nese Eastern railroad is probably clear 
and in running order as far as the 
Manchurian frontier, but between 
there and Tchita there is a Soviet force 
of sufficient size to drive back General 
Semenov whenever he has attempted 
to make connection with the Trans- 
Siberian railroad at this point. A thou- 
sand Czech troops have now been dis- 
patched from Vladivostok by way of 
Harbin to reinforce Semenov’s Cos- 
sacks. 

That the Chinese Eastern railroad 
is now available in this emergency is 
due largely to the Stevens Railwey 
Commission. This commission was sent 
from America in May, 1917, but ow- 
ing to the revolution found no oppor- 
tunity to be of service, so most of the 
men have been staying at Nagasaki, 
Japan, ever since. Last March, General 
Horvath, the Russian dictator of Si- 
beria, and General Semenov asked 
permission.for the Stevens commission 
to put American operatives on the 
Chinese Eastern road, but our Gov- 
ernment refused. Now, however, there 
are Stevens men at Harbin and Lake 
Baikal. Since an attempt is being 
made to open the other branch of the 
Siberian railroad, eighty-four mem- 
bers of the American Commission 
have gone up the line toward Khaba- 
rovka. ‘ 

The line here on the Usuri is 
blocked by a strong force of Bolshe- 
viki with plenty of artillery. The 
Czecho-Slovaks who tried to break 
thru were driven back after heavy 
fighting. Now 12,000 of the 15,000 
Czechs who were at Vladivostok have 
been sent to the Usuri front and have 
been reinforced by some of the British 
newly landed. Since the British were 
unprovided with artillery to match the 
enemy’s they took guns from a cruiser 
and mounted them on two flatcars. 

The Czecho-Slovak commander, 
General Diedrichs, has appealed to the 
Allies to have more troops sent with- 
out delay. He says unless the Allied 
forces from the Pacific make connec- 
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tions with the Czecho-Slovaks at 
Irkutsk by the end of September, when 
the Siberian winter sets in, all western 
Siberia will be lost and Russia lie at 
the mercy of the Germans. 

Irkutsk has hitherto been held by 
the Bolsheviki, but on July 7 it was 
captured by the Czecho-Slovaks aided 
by native Siberian volunteers. The 
Czechs lost 250 men killed and 1200 
wounded in this battle. 

The political situation is perplex- 
ing. The recently elected municipal 
council of Vladivostok is composed ex- 
clusively of socialists, but is anti-Bol- 
shevik and pro-Ally. It supports the 
Autonomous Government of Siberia 
which was elected by the Siberian 
Duma in February, 1918, at Tomsk. 
This party is friendly to the Czecho- 
Slovaks at Vladivostok, but is opposed 
to General Semenov and General Hor- 
vath, who are monarchists and sus- 
pected of working for the restoration 
of the empire. But the Czecho-Slovaks 
in Manchuria are aiding Semenov and 
those in western Siberia are fighting 
in favor of the new Government that 
has been set up at Omsk. At the head 
of this new Siberian Government is 
Premier Vologodski, and it is better 
off than its short-lived predecessors in 
that it has armed troops and plenty of 
provisions. 

In Vladivostok the Czechs have had 
trouble with the workingmen, who de- 
mand the release of the Bolsheviki 
leaders held as hostages by the Czechs 
and the deportation of Horvath. The 
workingmen threaten to strike and at- 
tack the Allied troops unless their de- 
mands are complied with. It is expect- 
ed that the Allies will have to resort 
to martial law to put a stop to the dis- 
turbances. 


Since the diplomatic repres- 
Seanene entatives of the Allies have 

been expelled or imprisoned 
by the Bolsheviki and all intercourse 
with the interior broken off, we are 
more in the dark than ever as to what 
is going on in Russia. Such rumors 
as we get thru Stockholm and other 
roundabout channels indicate violent 
political convulsions. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment is said to have collapsed. Le- 
nine and Trotzky are rumored to have 
fled from Moscow and taken refuge in 
the Baltic fortress of Kronstadt or to 
have embarked upon the warship “Au- 
rora” in the roadstead of Kronstadt, 
ready to escape to Germany. The gold 
in the Moscow Kremlin is reported to 
have been removed and sequestrated 
by the Soviet leaders before their de- 
parture. According to another Swedish 
rumor Kronstadt has been seized by 
the German troops who are marching 
upon Petrograd. 

It is not yet certain whether Ger- 
many intends to support the Soviet 
Government or to abandon it. The Ger- 
man Embassy, with its staff, servants, 
and guards, seven hundred in all, and 
with its baggage, archives, and auto. 
mobiles, went by special train from 
Moscow back to the old capital Petro- 
grad on August 9. Here the Yusanov 
Palace was being prepared for their 
occupancy, but later it was said that 
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THE GREAT WAR 


August 15—First American airplanes 
with Liberty motor fly over German 
lines. American schooner ‘Madru- 

gada” sunk by U-boat off Virginia 

Coast. 
August 16—British tank steamer 

sinks U-boat 300 miles northeast of 

Nantucket. Japanese General Otani 

arrives at Vladivostok to take com- 

mand of international forces. 
August 17—French attack between the 

Aisne and Oise. One hundred I. W. 

W. members found guilty at Chi- 

cago of conspiracy to oppose war. 
August 18—Rice riots in Japan. 

American troops from Philippines 

reach Vladivostok. 


August 19—British take Merville on 
Lys. British reinforce Czechs on 
Usuri River, Siberia. ‘ 

August 20—General Mangin takes 
8000 German prisoners. United 
States has sent 1,500,000 overseas. 


August 21—-General Byng drives Ger- 
mans back between Arras and Al- 
bert. Spain threatens seizure of Ger- 
man vessels to compensate for ship- 
ping sunk. Lassigny taken. 




















they had left Petrograd for parts un- 
known. 

Undoubtedly the simultaneous en- 
trance of the Allied troops into Russia 
by three gates, Archangel, Vladivostok, 
and Baku, was a great shock to the 
Soviets and has strengthened the vari- 
ous factions opposed to them. The 
frantic efforts of Trotzky to organize 
a Red army seem to have failed. More 
than seventeen hundred Russian offi- 
cers. have been shot for refusing to 
take command under the Soviet Go- 
ernment. In their desperation the Bol- 
sheviki have resorted to a reign of 
terror. Thirty thousand members of 
the official and middle classes were ar- 
rested in the first half of August. Le- 
nine said at the last session of the 
Executive Committee: 

We may be compelled to go away, but be- 
fore we withdraw we shall close the door 


behind us with such force that they will 
remember us for a very long time. 


Efforts are being made thru the 
Swedish Consulate at Moscow to get 
American and Allied citizens out of the 
country. Several hundred of these, 
chiefly British and French, were ar- 
rested by the Soviet Government to be 
held as hostages for the Bolsheviki, 
whom the Allies captured when they 
entered Archangel. Some have been re- 
leased, but about ninety still remain 
in custody. The American Consul Gen- 
eral, Mr. Poole, has resigned his office 
but remains in Moscow to give unoffi- 
cial aid to Americans and other for- 
eigners. 


:.», Foch’s plan of keeping the 
"wales 7 enemy busy by striking first 

at one point and then at an- 
other along the line is working well. 
Hitherto his offensives have been di- 
rected at the points of the German 
salients, which have been driven back. 
But this week he has struck at an in- 
terior of an angle, a more difficult 
operation, but one promising greater 
results, if it can be pushed. The 
angle now attacked is the most im- 


portant on the French front, for it is 
that formed by the German drives 
westward toward the Somme and 
southward toward the Marne. After 
gaining this ground Ludendorff tried 
to connect the two salients by a drive 
toward Paris, but he was checked be- 
fore he got to Compiegne. Now the 
situation is reversed and the French 
are advancing northeast from Com- 
piegne. 

The theater of operations is defined 
by two rivers, the Oise, which flows 
south from Noyon to Compiegne, and 
the Aisne, which flows from Soissons 
to Compiegne. The two rivers join a 
few miles from this city. The French 
forces that occupy the angle between 
the rivers have now been thrown 
against the German line between No- 
yon and Soissons, on a front of fifteen 
miles. The country is a high rolling 
plateau, cut by sharp ravines. These 
ravines the Germans fill with mustard 
gas to hinder the French advance. 

The new offensive is entrusted to 
General Mangin, the French com- 
mander who led the brilliant advance 
on the Aisne last month. His first. at- 
tack was made at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of Saturday, August 17, on a 
three mile front. The resistance proved 
weak. The German soldiers in the front 
trenches surrendered readily and there 
was no counter attack. Next morning 
the attack was renewed on a longer 
front and was likewise successful. 
Then an intense artillery fire was 

















Press Illustrating 
ACROSS THE ENEMY LINES 
Brigadier General Foulvis !ast week led the first 
squadron of eighteen American-built De Haviland 
planes, equipt with Liberty motors, wn a recon- 
naissance flight behind the enemy line. They re- 
turned without loss 
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Bain Service 
A KING FOR POLAND 
Germany and Austria have agreed upon the Aus- 
trian Archduke Karl Stephen as the new mon- 
arch of Poland. The Archduke is a cousin of the 
late Emperor Francis Joseph 

brought to bear upon the enemy lines 
for a distance of over fifteen miles and 
continued all day and night. At 7:10 
on the morning of August 20 French 
troops charged and by 10 o’clock had 
broken thru the German lines and 
taken a thousand prisoners. By night- 
fall they had advanced from two to 
three miles along the entire front, and 
the number of prisoners had increased 
to 8000. 

While General Mangin is advancing 
upon Noyon from the south General 
Humbert keeps gaining ground at Los- 
signy, west of Noyon. Further French 
victories will more than half encircle 
Noyon at a distance of less than five 
miles and compel the German com- 
mander, General von Hutier, to evacu- 
ate this important point by the one 
narrow gage road yet remaining clear. 
If the French get Noyon as they have 
Soissons the danger of a thrust at 
Paris will be averted and a position 
gained from which a wedge may be 
driven into the German line forcing a 
withdrawal from both the Marne on 
the right and the Somme on the left. 
The enemy, realizing this danger, has 
thrown a large part of his reserves 
into the section between the Aisne and 
the Oise. A secret circular from Lu- 
dendorff, found on one of the German 
officers captured, finds fault with the 
waste of men in holding on too long 
to unimportant advance positions 
which might better be sacrificed. Since 
the French offensive started a month 
ago the Germans have lost, according 
to Paris estimates, over 360,000 men. 





On the British 
front just south of 
the Belgian. bound- 
ary the Germans are withdrawing be- 
fore the steady pounding of Haig’s 
men. It will be remembered that their 
offensive on the Lys River last April 
carried them forward within five miles 
of Hazebrouck, a railroad junction on 
the road to Calais. Here, however, they 
were stopped and left holding a salient 
twelve miles deep with the point di- 
rected toward Hazebrouck. It is this 
point that the British are now driving 
back. Merville and other villages two 
miles inside the salient have been eva- 
cuated by the Germans. Their heavy 
artillery has been withdrawn to a con- 
siderable distance, and it is quite pos- 
sible that they may fall back to the 
original Hindenburg line. 

Farther south on the Ancre River 
the British under General Byng made 
an attack between Arras and Albert 
that carried them forward about three 
miles in the direction of Bapaume. The 
charge was made at 4.45 a.m., August 
21, under cover of a heavy mist. By 9 
o’clock the British had taken half a 
dozen villages on a ten mile front. 
Tanks and cavalry as well as infantry 
were used in the attack. 

General Byng was the first com- 
mander to use tanks on a large scale. 
He gained great renown last March 
because he held Arras with the Third 
Army when the Fifth Army under 
General Gough gave way before the 
German drive. 


British Gains on 
the Lys and Ancre 


Serious disorders are re- 
ported from various 
parts of Japan. The im- 
mediate cause is the scarcity, or, 
rather, the high price, of rice, but the 
outbreak has taken a socialistic and 
political aspect and appears as a dem- 
onstration against profiteering and 
luxury. The war has brought unprece- 
dented prosperity to Japan, for she 
has taken little part in the fighting 
since November, 1914, when she took 
the German colony of Kiao Chau. Her 
manufactures and munitions have 
brought high prices and, instead of 
being overwhelmingly in debt, she is 
lending money to the Allies. Her trade 
has been extended thruout the world 
and she has virtually acquired a mo- 
nopoly of Pacific commerce. But while 
this has made some immensely wealthy 
the wages of the poorer classes have 
not kept pace with the high cost of 
living. 

The first reported disorders took 
place at Kyoto on August 11, when'‘a 
mob of 6000 destroyed stores and had 
to be dispersed by the troops. At Na- 
goya, one of the leading manufactur- 
ing centers, the palace of the governor 
was besieged by a crowd of 30,000 de- 
manding food. Here also the soldiers 
fired upon the people. At Tokyo on 
Tuesday night 5000 people raided the 
business section and destroyed 200 
stores and restaurants. Ninety arrests 
were made and twenty policemen in- 
jured. As the disorders continued it 
became necessary to close the stores, 
theaters and principal streets. At Kobe 


Rice Riots 
in Japan 


many rice stores and warehouses were 
burned. At Sakia 500 persons were ar- 
rested. 

The mobs attacked the police and 
soldiery with such arms as they could 
find, stones, axes, swords and sharp- 
ened bamboos. The residences and re- 
sorts of the wealthy were the objects 
of especial animosity. It is impossible 
to get full information as to the dis- 
turbances and, their cause, for the 
Government has prohibited all reports 
or discussion of them in the newspa- 
pers. Besides attempting to suppress 
the riots and the news of them the 
Government is endeavoring to remove 
their origin by the distribution of rice. 
An appropriation of $5,000,000 was 
voted for the purchase of rice to be 
resold at a moderate price, and the 
Emperor has added $1,500,000 to the 
fund from his private purse. Several 
millionaires have contributed $100,000 
each to purchase rice for the poor. The 
Mitsu and Iwaski families have each 
donated $500,000. 


The German reverses 
on two fronts in France 
just when the people 
were expecting a final victory will un- 
doubtedly increase the discouragement 
and demoralization already prevailing 
in that country. Even in the full tide 
of the German successes, last June, Dr. 
von Kiihlmann, the German Foreign 
Secretary, intimated to the Reichstag 
that peace might not be won by a mili- 
tary victory and that the war might 
extend into the fifth winter. He is sup- 
posed to have had “the highest author- 
ity” for what he said, yet the speech 
aroused such a storm of protest among 
the junkers that he lost his place. 
The military authorities are said to 
have secured the support of the recal- 
citrant Reichstag by the definite assur- 
ance that the 1918 campaign would 


Internal State 
of Germariy 
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THE POLISH WHITE CROSS 
Among the activities of this organization, of 
which Madame Helena Paderewska is president, 
are the training of Polish nurses, maintaining 
a hospital in France and looking after the wel- 
fare of Polish —- = this country and in 
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FIGHTING FOR THE SENATORSHIP 


Left to right: Chase Osborn, Lieutenant Commander Newberry, and Henry Ford are the three candidates for Senator in Michigan’s most hotly 


bring victory within a specified time 
and with a limited loss of life. Whether 
there was any such agreement or not 
it is obvious that the soldiers and civ- 
ilians were led to expect that this was 
a final effort and bound to succeed. In 
order to overcome the reluctance of thie 
Reichstag to acquiesce in the adoption 
of the policy of ruthless U-boat war- 
fare on February 1, 1917, Secretary of 
the Interior Helfferich declared that 1t 
would prevent America from taking an 
active part in the war, and Secretary of 
the Navy von Capelle stated that the 
effect of America’s entrance into the 
war would be equivalent to zero. The 
Germans generally believed that few 
American troops could be sent over 
until they read Secretary Baker’s an- 
nouncement that 700,000 had been 
safely transported, and they believed 
that the American troops would be poor 
fighters until they met them on the 
Marne. Now in the revulsion of feeling 
there is a disposition in Germany to ex- 
aggerate both the numbers and the 
prowess of the Americans. 

On the eastern front the German peo- 
ple have received another disappoint- 
ment. When their flour ration was cut 
down in May from 200 to 160 grams 
(5.6 ounces) a day they were assured 
that the acquisition of the Ukraine 
would soon bring a large supply of Rus- 
sian grain. The Government promised 
60,000,000 pounds by the last of July. 
But the reliance on the Ukraine proved 
illusory. The food available was found 
to be less than was anticipated and this 
had to be shared with Austria, which 
was even worse off. The ruthless efforts 
of the German military to gather in 
the grain of the Ukrainian peasants in- 
cited them to rebellion and aroused in- 
dignant protests even in Germany. The 
peasants hid or burned their corn rather 
than let the Germans have it. Finally 
the German military commander, Gen- 
eral von Eichhorn, was assassinated in 
Kiev, the capital of Ukraine, and the 
German Ambassador, Count von Mir- 


contested political race 


bach, was assassinated in Moscow, the 
capital of Russia. 

Meat and eggs are often impossible 
to obtain. The number of pigs in Ger- 
many has been reduced from the 13,- 
000,000 of last year to less than 
6,000,000 this year. The sugar ration 
has been reduced to six or seven ounces 
a week, about the same as in the United 
States. The potato allowance was cut in 
June from more than seven pounds a 
week to less than three. Even the bread 
ration of the soldiers at the front was 
cut from 750 to 700 grams (21.5 
ounces). When the American soldiers 
overran the wheat fields of the Ourcq 
valley they found that the harvesting 
had been done by German soldiers, who 
had done up the wheat in four pound 
packages to be sent to their families. 

Overstrain and undernourishment 
heve left the populace a prey to disease. 
An epidemic of a new disease or a more 
virulent type of an old one, the Span- 
ish grippe or influenza, is running thru 
the country and causing a large num- 
ber of fatalities. In one of the reserve 
divisions of troops at Berlin the deaths 
from this were from six to twelve in each 
company during a single week. Curious- 
ly enough the infant mortality rate has 
fallen during the war. In the 26 Ger- 
man cities of over 200,000 inhabitants 
the death rate for infants fell from 153 
per 1000 in 1914 to 140 in 1915 and 
130 in 1916. 

Germany has lost during the war 
more than five million of her men in 
the army. Up to January 31, 1917, the 
number killed in action or taken pris- 
oner amounted to 4,456,961 men, or by 
years 


1914 (five months) ............0. 669, 
he hinhoe ius seeed Gbee ees kin 713,461 

0 Se ee errr 901,250 

1917-8 (thirteen months)......... 687,900 


This does not include the deaths from 
wounds and disease. The figures up to 
July, 1917, are official; the later esti- 
mated. The number of births, which in 
Germany in 1913 was 1,839,000, had 
fallen in 1916 to 1,103,000. 


Four Million Remembering that 
in Congress was “out at 
recess,” as schoolchil- 

dren say, the President and other offi- 
cials off duty, and Washington gasp- 
ingly recovering from extraordinary 
heat, it seemed likely that the only re- 
port of the week there would be: “All 
quiet along the Potomac.” Then came 
General March’s startling announce- 
ment on the 15th to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs that the 
United States must have four millions 
of fighters in Europe before next June 
in order to do its part in the strategic 
plan of the Versailles war council. He 
did not say may, or might, or should, 
but must. This would have seemed 
astounding in its effrontery of condi- 
tions a few weeks ago, but it has been 
accepted by the country in the same 
matter-of-fact way in which it was ut- 
tered. Conigsby Dawson remarks, in 
his recent book on what America has 
done in France, that with the English 
war is a sport, with the French a mar- 
tyrdom, but with the Americans it is 
a job. -The Government’s view of the 
way the job should be done is that we 
should accumulate on the western bat- 
tlefront, from the North Sea to the 
Adriatic, next spring, so many soldiers 
and engines of war that, combined 
with the strength of the Allies, the 
force would be irresistible by the foe. 
It tells us that Great Britain is pre- 
paring for a supreme effort, that 
France will muster a more powerful 
army than ever before, that Italy's 


- effort will be doubled, and that if we 


put eighty divisions beside them the 
war can be ended by “one smashing 
blow.” 

On the 19th Secretary Baker and 
General March repeated even more 
forcibly before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs their confidence in 
the power of this plan. They asserted 
that ships and equipment would be 
forthcoming as fast as men were ready 
for them. 
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The New The most immediate and 
Draft Bill vital requirement, in or- 

der to ca the tremen- 

rry e 

dous military program of the Govern- 
ment, which only now has revealed the 
grand scale of its intentions, is men. 
In order to get what it needs the age 
limits for selective drafting must be 
enlarged, and Secretary Baker has 
asked Congress to make them from 
eighteen to forty-five years. This prop- 
osition was in the hands of the two 
military committees when Congress 
adjourned for its holiday, which was 
to last until August 24. The urgency 
of the War Department was so great, 
however, that Mr. Chamberlain, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, asked the Senate to re- 
assemble on the 15th, in order to re- 
scind the adjournment limit, and begin 
at once to consider the Man-Power 
bill, as it is called, which the commit- 
tee was ready to offer. A quorum 
failed to present itself on the 15th, 
altho it is said that senators enough 
were in the Capitol on that day, and 
so the matter had to go over until the 
19th. 

Chairman Dent, of the House com- 
mittee, declined to take any similar 
hastening action, and has been reward- 
ed by much condemnation. “It is diffi- 
cult,” the Chicago Tribune exclaimed, 
for example, “‘to consider the case of 
Dent and his followers without pas- 
sionate resentment,” which it ex- 
presses at length in a hot editorial. 
On the 19th Dent’s committee came 
together and listened to an exposition 
of the War Department’s needs. 

On Monday of this week the Senate 
met, and voted to yield the remainder 
of the recess, and the Man-Power bill 
was at once introduced. Its principal 
features are as follows: 

The present draft ages of twenty-one to 
thirty-one, inclusive, are extended to 
eighteen and forty-five inclusive. 

The estimated number of effectives thus 
te be secured in class 1 for military service 
is 2,398,845. 

The President is empowered to draft 
such persons “in such sequence of ages and 
at such time or times as he may prescribe.” 

Exemption is given to those engaged in 
industries, occupations or employments 
necessary to maintain the military estab- 
lishment or the national interests during 


the war; and they must continue in such 
work or be subject to draft. 


The Senate laid aside the Prohibi- 
tion bill, which had right of way, and 
agreed to put the Man-Power bill 
ahead of all other business. It is hoped 
that it may be passed by the end of 
the present week, the bill having first 
place on the calendar having been 
postponed. 

Chairman Dent expects to report 
the same bill to the House by Thurs- 
day, the 22d, probably, he said, with 
amendments relating to the summon- 
ing of men less than twenty-one years 
old, in compliance with a widespread 
sentiment that these youths should not 
be called until the supply of older men 
is exhausted. In respect to this matter, 
Secretary Baker and General March 
are reported to have explained to the 
House committee that calls are 
planned for first men between nine- 
teen and thirty-six years of age, next 
those between thirty-six and forty- 
five, and last of all eighteen-years-old 
youths; but General March added em- 
phatically that all three groups would 
be summoned to the colors before the 
end of next spring. 


The one hundred lead- 
ers of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, 
who have long been on trial in the 
Federal Court in Chicago, were con- 
victed on August 17 by a jury thut 
found its verdict in less than an hour. 
The charges thus substantiated were 
of specific violations of the Espionage 
Act; of that section of the Federa- 
Criminal Code prohibiting interfering 
with civil rights of citizens; of the 
Selective Service Act, and of the con- 
spiracy statute. 

In his brief closing address, Frank 
K. Nebeker, chief of counsel for the 
Government, explained the Govern- 
ment’s point of view thus: 

The wisdom of the laws of this country 
is not at issue. We obey the decisions of the 
highest court and that is the only way that 
a republic can live. Anything that strikes 
at that is a dangerous thing. 

The wisdom of the decisions of the courts 
of this country is not at issue. The indus- 
trial system is not on trial. This case is not 
against any interests of honest working- 


The I. W. W. 
Convicted 
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BATTER UP 


Gas masks are not allowed to interfere with their comfort or enjoyment when American soldiers 


want to play baseball 
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SAVE THE SHIPS 


Millions of dollars worth of ships and freight in 

American waters are being saved by salvagers. 

This diver is putting on his collar, to which 
the helmet is fasten 


men nor against any patriotic labor organi- 
zation. No effort is being made by the Gov- 
ernment to justify mob violence, the Bisbee 
deportation or other lawless acts. 

e documents issued by the defendants 
themselves are enough to convict them. 
When you consider the definitions made by 
the witnesses on the stand and compare 
them with what they have written and the 
books they authorized the case of the Gov- 
ernment is complete. 


The I. W. W. attorney said he was 
astounded when he heard a _ verdict 
against all the defendants equally, the 
principal of whom is “Big Bill” Hay- 
wood, the highest officer in the orgar- 
ization, and conspicuous by reason of 
his part in murderous Western min- 
ers’ strikes. The maximum penalt7 
faced by him and each of the other 
ninety and nine is twenty-seven years 
in prison and a fine of $10,000. All 
were remanded to jail, where next 
morning they declared themselves 
wholly impenitent. 


‘ Texas and Georgia are 
Penn 5 trying to put a stop to 

lynching. The Texas plan 
is to pay rewards for convictions. A 
San Antonio newspaper announces that 
it has “set aside a fund of $100,000 to 
be used in combating the crime of 
lynching in this country, thereby to aid 
in stamping out the lawlessness and 
violence of the mob.” The method>is to 
offer large rewards for evidence, fol- 
lowed by conviction and punishment, 
against any person instrumental in 
causing a lynching; and twice as much 
will be paid in the case of the murder 
of a negro by mob-violence as when the 
victim is white. The difficulty in earn- 
ing one of these rewards will be in get- 
ting a jury to convict. The Georgia plan, 
now before the Legislature at Atlanta, 
is to remove from office automatically 
any sheriff who allows a lynching in 
his county. 
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Saeanen Two or more ships have 
Not Feared ome into eastern ports 

lately bringing patients 
suffering from what is called Spanish 
influenza, a disease that has been epi- 
demic in Europe; especially among 
the German soldiers and people. When 
these arrivals became known consider- 
able apprehension was felt lest this 
disease, which does not appear to be 
essentially different from the ordinary 
type, would spread widely in the 
United States, as it is known to be 
communicable. The port authorities at 
New York found that nearly all those 
on the afflicted ships who had been ill 
for the customary four days exacted 
by the malady had fully recovered, 
and the few remaining sufferers were 
placed in isolation in hospitals. Those 
who had died on shipboard or after 
landing died of pneumonia, it was ex- 
plained; and most of them were East 
Indians who seem to have little resist- 
ance to that disease. 

Both the Federal and local health 
boards have declined to quarantine 
these or other vessels that may bring 
such patients, and assure us that there 
is no danger of an epidemic. It ap- 
pears certain, indeed, that this kind of 
influenza, which is regarded by medi- 
cal authorities as of a mild form so far 
as it has manifested itself in the 
United States, altho uncomfortable, is 
not dangerous to a person in fair 
health. The reason why it has been 
virulent in Spain and Germany, and 
has produced a good many fatal cases 
in England, is said to be that the per- 
sons it attacked were not well fed and 
were in general in a bad state to resist 
a disease that was often followed by 
pneumonia. 

Nevertheless, all possible precau- 
tions, short of a rigid quarantine, are 
being taken by port health authorities, 


especially in New York, to keep influ- 
enza, Spanish or otherwise, away from 
our shores. 


South American The widespread and 
Strikes riotous strikes of la- 
borers in Uruguay 
for greater wages, based on the in- 
creased cost of living, shows how world- 
wide has been the economic effect of the 
Great War. At Montevideo a strong 
force of soldiers was required to subdue 
the destructive mobs, and among those 
arrested were several anarchistic agi- 
tafors. It appears that order is being 
restored; but nothing is known of how 
far the demands of the hungry workers 
have been satisfied. 

Argentina is also suffering from the 
steadily mounting prices of necessary 
articles, especially foodstuffs, owing in 
part at least, to the vast quantities of 
grain that have been shipped to Great 
Britain for the benefit of the Entente 
Allies. The Argentine cabinet has just 
held a special meeting to consider meas- 
ures to relieve the situation. It has also 
leaked out that the Argentine Congress 
has been asked to increase the navy. 


: :, One point of contact of 
~_— — Mexico with the rest of 
the world is so sensitive 
that a harsh touch arouses instant at- 
tention. This is the matter of the oil 
supply from the Tampico region. The 
Allies need this year, it has been esti- 
mated, 430,000,000 barrels of crude oi! 
for fuel for their ships, of which the 
Mexican fields are expected to supply 
130,000,000 barrels. 

All the oil lands in Mexico are con- 
trolled by British and American com- 
panies under leases. Last February the 
Mexican Government decreed new 
reguiations that would have destroyed 
the productive value of every lease- 


hold, and by the resulting practica! 
confiscation would have thrown the 
wells back into Mexican hands, anc 
thus would have made the oil an article 
of contraband deniable to the belliger- 
ents—in effect, to Great Britain’s 
navy. It is not illogical to conclude that 
this subtle move was guided by the 
German hand heretofore so busy in the 
City of Mexico, especially as Herr 
Ballin, manager of what is left of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship line. 
recently declared that “after the war 
we are assured of extensive oil pos- 
sessions overseas.” 

Great Britain at once protestec 
aguinst the decree, and all the oil com-.- 
panies united in a refusal to comply 
with the new terms. So Mexico modi- 
fied her regulations somewhat, in July 
but failed to quiet British appreher:- 
sions or satisfy her sense of justice 
To these protests Mexico sent a tar: 
reply a few days ago, the burden o/ 
which was that the proposed arrange- 
ment is one of purely internal affairs 
regarded as beneficial for the home 
country. Therefore Mexico “is sur- 
prized” at any outside concern with 
it, and all persons feeling aggrievec 
may seek redress in Mexican courts. 
To this the natural reply was made 
that, while the title to the lands in- 
volved remained with the Mexican 
Government, the leases were the prop- 
erty of the lessees, and it was _ inti- 
mated that their Governments would 
maintain their rights. 

At any rate the February de- 
cree, modified by a new decree 
dated July 31, was again softened 
by a decree on August 12, and dan- 
ger of disturbance of the flow of 
fuel oil to the European navies seems 
averted. Negotiations continue, but sc 
do the production and shipment of oii 
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Paul Thompson 


ENLISTING WITH THE MARINES 


Eight women iast week joined the Marines as privates and will work in Washington as stenographers, releasing men for active service 











WHAT IS BACK OF THE FRONT 


SSUMING that the United States 
has 1,000,000 men in France, 
the correct proportion would be 
600,000 on the line and 400,000 

back of the line supporting them. The 
visitor who simply goes to the front 
trenches, therefore, misses two-fifths of 
America’s effort. As I was determined 
to see all that America had to show be- 
fore I returned home, and as every one 
who had ever made the trip advised me 
that no one could possibly appreciate 
how much America has done without 
an inspection of the rear lines, I started 
from Paris on June 3d, accompanied by 
my cousin, Captain Gardner Richard- 
son, who had been detailed as my escort 
by “G. H. Q.” (the universal designa- 
tion of General Head Quarters). 

America has several ports of disem- 
barkation in France, which are of 
course well known to the German Gen- 
eral Staff, thru her most efficient spy 
system. But I suspect the censor would 
not permit me to divulge them to the 
American people. Our destination was 
the most central and important one of 
these ports. 

It is a city of considerable size, but 
as we rode to the American head- 
quarters in the government auto that 
met us at the station, I was sur- 
prized to see more Americans than 
French on the streets. Everywhere were 
the soldiers in brown khaki walking up 
and down. Everywhere were American 
cars, from the ubiquitous Ford to the 
giant Pierce-Arraw truck. At every 
street crossing our military police were 
posted to direct the traffic. In almost 
every store window were “Souvenirs de 
France” for sale—pretty embroideries 
made by the French orphans, and all 
decorated with intertwined American 
and French flags to catch the eye and 
allure the pocketbooks of “Les Ameri- 
cains.” 

After our call at headquarters, we set 
out to inspect the city. Everywhere were 
evidences of American enterprize and 
effort. We saw the docks built by the 
American engineers—marvelous prod- 
ucts of engineering skill; for the tide 
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here rises and falls some twenty feet. 
The docks have large berths inside the 
basins provided with Jocks. I counted 
twenty-five American iiners unloading 
at one time. Railroad tracks come down 
to the docks, so that the cargoes can be 
loaded directly from the boats to the 
trains. It seemed like home to see great 
American freight cars 2nd colossal four 
driving wheeled American engines 
everywhere. How pigmy the French 
engines and cars looked in comparison! 
We visited a great locomotive assembly 
station where fifty skilled American 
mechanics were putting together rail- 
road engines. The lofty cranes would 
lift the huge boilers up as tho they were 
feathers and then drop them exactly in 
the right positions on the trucks. In- 
deed, American railroading is one of our 
greatest achievements abroad. Already 
we have laid over 600 miles of track in 
France. We have double tracked a 
trunk line nearly to the front. We have 
transhipped 250 large engines and 800 
freight cars across the Atlantic. We 
have taken over and equipt an enor- 
mous railroad repair shop. We have 
even erected American telegraph poles 
along the roadbed. It gave one a dis- 
tinct pleasure to see stamped on the 
side of a tall telegraph pole “U. S. A. 
30,716.” 

Not the least American thing in this 
Franco-American city was a completely 
equipt American fire engine house with 
a crew imported from as far distant a 
city as Portland, Oregon. And you 
should have seen the boys slide down 
the polished brass pole just as they do 
at home when the Captain sounded the 
gong. 

I forget how many hundreds of miles 
of telephone wire we had installed in 
our especial American telephone circuit. 
But best of all, you could say “Hello,” 
just as you do at home—and back would 
come the response from a real Ameri- 
can exported hello girl: “Number, 
please?” 

Large receiving camps have been con- 
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“The sheds were so full that bores and bales were piled high outside” 
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structed at various points about the 
city. We found them packed to overflow- 
ing with our boys just disembarked 
from the ships. In addition to the re- 
ceiving camps there was a permanent 
camp for cavalry and another for the 
engineers. 

It was a motley group of workmen 
that we saw scattered about the town 
and its environs. Besides American and 
French enlisted men, we noticed gangs 
of Russians, Portuguese, Italians, and 
Spanish. There were also American ne- 
groes and black Algerians with red 
fezes. I noticed also one group of 500 
Chinese in sky blue overalls, and all 
under a Chinese officer drest in an 
American Y. M. C. A. uniform. 

But I was especially interested in the 
squads of German prisoners, whom it 
was curious to note were under English 
guards, working for America on French 
soil. We had not at that time captured 
many, and so had to borrow them from 
the British. They looked remarkabl) 
well fed, and I was told the last thing 
‘on earth they wanted was to be sent 
home. I was very anxious to talk with 
them, but that was strictly forbidden 
I finally, however, obtained permission 
to question three common soldiers, and 
I asked them, thru Captain Richardson 
as interpreter, who speaks French and 
German~ fluently, why they thought 
America entered the war. Without a 
moment’s hesitation they replied that it 
was because America had all her invest- 
ments to lose if England and France 
were defeated. And then they volun- 
teered this most significant opinion: 
“You are never going to get out of 
France, else why are you spending so 
much money on these colossal ware- 
houses and wharves. You intend to con- 
quer France.” Evidently the typical 
German mind cannot cenceive of one 
nation investing money in another’s ter- 
ritory without there being some inter- 
ested selfish political motive behind it. 

In addition to the great docks and 
military camps, we. have built some of 
the largest warehouses in the world in 
the immediate neighborhood of this city. 
Yet so great is the freight and troop 
congestion that our officers are often at 
their wits’ end to know what to do with 
the men and supplies dumped upon 
them. Tho the railroads are working 
wonders, all the automobiles now have 
to leave town under their own gasoline 
and loaded to the tops with freight. | 
saw literally a mountain of baled hay 
out in an open field. There was no room 
to store it under cover. 

After a trip to the American hydro- 
plane station which I described in my 
last week’s article on aviation, we re- 
turned to town in time te visit the docks 
again, and walked along the whole three 
miles-of the great basin filled with ships 
still being unloaded. Originally America 
employed French labor on the docks, 
and it took about three weeks to un- 
load a vessel. But now we have substi- 
tuted enlisted men, it takes about one 
week, tho a single boat has been un- 
loaded in as few as two or three days. 
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On our way to spend the night at an 
American hospital ten miles out of town 
we stopped beyond a little village and 
saw a gang of several hundred Chinese 
coolies out in the open fields eating their 
supper. They were paid, I was told, five 
francs a day, less two francs taken back 
for medical assistance und food. They 
were in their native costumes, and a 
sturdy lot of workers they were. The 
American officer in charge directed them 
thru a Chinese interpreter, and he told 
me that he had no difficulty in keeping 
order among them. 

As we motored over the perfect mac- 
idam road thru a beautiful rolling 
open French country, we came after a 
short run to the great American supply 
sheds, which are already completely 
erected, and which will store forty-five 
days of supplies for a million men. 
These sheds, built on the unit plan, will 
soon be enlarged to supply material for 
two million men. They were so full they 
could not hold all the material that had 
come from the last convoy, and many 
boxes and bales were piled high out in 
the open. ‘ 

That evening we arrived at the first 
large hospital erected along the Amer- 
ican lines ‘of communication. It was 
manned by the New York Post-Graduate 
Hospital unit. It is a substantial and 
permanent affair of red brick and con- 
erete, and is now capable of accommo- 
dating 5000 wounded. It is soon to be 
expanded, however, by the building of 
enough extra sheds to accommodate 
15,000 patients. Dr. W. E. Cooper, the 
Major in command, who hails from 
Nashville, Tennessee, was as fine a type 
of American as one would want to meet. 
He received us with the utmost hospi- 
tality and took us about in person to 
visit the hospital and outbuildings. He 
now has under him thirty-six doctors, 
100 nurses and thirty erlisted men, but 
more will be needed as the hospital ex- 
pands. 

The town in which the hospital is 
situated is almost a city in size. But all 
the French doctors have been drafted 
with the French Army, so the American 
doctors are taking care of the town sick. 
In the general clinic I saw many of the 
townspeople waiting their turn at free 
treatment, while in one of the wards I 
met a little French boy who had just 
been operated on for appendicitis in a 
bed next to an American soldier whose 
leg had been shot thru at Cantigny. 

As the bugle sounded for mess it was 
pleasant to see the convalescent patients 
assemble in the old Spanish-looking 
courtyard in the center cf the low build- 
ings and march in true military forma- 
‘ion to their evening meal; and it was 
even pleasanter to sit down to a real 
American supper of oatmeal, omelet, 
boiled potatoes, chicken, pure white 
bread, strawberry jam, apple sauce and 
chocolate cake. 

After this repast Major Cooper took 
us in his car about a mile out to the 
little graveyard which America has just 
purchased as a permanent resting place 
for those of her sons who die in that 
part of France. Already ten fresh 
graves were dug in one corner of the 
green acre. They had been covered with 
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At a simple ceremony officers and nurses 


wreaths, and on Decoration Day, a few 
days before, the French General from 
the nearest army post, had come over 
with his aides to take part in the simple 
ceremony of decorating the soldiers’ 
graves just as our people were doing 
at the same time in the church yards at 
home. A military band headed the pro- 
cession which marched from the hos- 
pital to the cemetery. The officers and 
nurses and soldiers marched behind, and 
when they arrived at the pretty, peace- 
ful spot, the French General placed a 
wreath on the graves of our soldiers 
with this inscription on it, “Les Gen- 
ereaux, Officiers, Sous Officiers, Soldats, 
et Marins de la —me Region, a leurs 
Camarades Americains.” Major Cooper 
gave me a photograph of this simple 
ceremony, which I herewith reproduce. 
The sun was setting, and the birds 
were singing as we left the little plot. We 
then went over to the French cemetery 
on the other side of the road. There I 
counted twenty-nine more American 
graves where our boys kad been buried 
before we bought our own graveyard. 
Each grave had a small wooden cross at 
the head with the name of the soldier 
on it, and beneath it a small American 
flag was erected. To show the cosmopol- 
itan character of the boys who now fight 
under the Stars and Stzipes, I noticed 
that the names on the graves of these 
twenty-nine boys were cf English, Irish, 
Scotch, German, Italian, Scandinavian, 
Polish, French, and Dutch extraction. 
We then drove half a mile further up 
the road to a neat French farm of 100 
acres, which the American hospital has 
bought as a sort of outdoor cure for 
American soldiers every day. Those able 
to work are sent out there to do a little 
farming, tho always under a doctor’s 
prescription. It has been found among 
other things that men with stiff arms 
and fingers are greatly aided by pulling 
weeds. Of course, it was a young Cor- 
nell graduate who was in charge. He 
had enlisted in the army, but had been 
transferred to take care of this farm. 
He was evidently putting into practice 
all that he had learned in our great New 
York State agricultural college. The 
Red Cross pays the rent of the farm, 


decorated the graves of American soldiers 


but the hospital stocks and runs it. Be- 
sides the garden there was a farmer’s 
home and a barn for eighteen cows. Al- 
ready the refuse from the hospital was 
keeping a good sized piggery in swillfu) 
bliss. 

Over the hill back of the farm the 
American engineers had built a great 
dam, which looked to me like the famous 
Roosevelt Dam in Arizona, only of 
course on a smaller scale. There is no 
engineering feat like this in all France, 
and the French have never ceased mar- 
velling at the quickness and skill with 
which it has been done. The dam is 
built across two hills, and already it 
contains 120,000,000 gallons of water, 
which is enough to supply the town and 
the neighboring villages during the se- 
verest drought. The breastwork of this 
dam is twenty-five feet thick at the 
bottom and five feet at the top, and its 
foundations go down twenty feet under 
ground. It is 500 feet across and is 60 
feet high. It was built in three months, 
and when I was there, there was 
enough water in the reservoir to sup- 
ply a 10,000 bed hospital for five 
months. The famous 17th Engineers 
directed the making of this dam, and 
the labor employed was all Spanish. The 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, who was accom- 
panying Major Cooper, Captain Rich- 
ardson and myself on our little tour, 
told me that no one was more delighted 
than he when this dam was built, for 
now the hospital had plenty of water 
and he did not have to take his morning 
bath any longer with an atomizer. 

When we returned to the hospital, | 
went over to the Y. M. C. A., and there 
addrest probably 500 convalescent sol- 
diers who packed themselves on the 
wooden benches in the darkened hut. 
After I had finished a French film was 
thrown on the screen while the Y. M. 
C. A. secretary translated the French 
text to the audience into true American 
vernacular. 

Major Cooper put us up for the night 
in one of the vacant wards, and after a 
good eight hours’ rest and a hearty 
breakfast, we said goodbye to our hos- 
pitable hosts and proceeded on our way 
up the American lines. 





FROM BALUCHISTAN TO BAKU 
The Significance of the Struggle for Central Asia 


HE arrival of a small British 
force from India at the Cau- 
casian port of Baku may prove 
to be one of the most important 
moves of the war, for it means that the 
tri-continental Pan-Islamic belt has 
been cut thru in the middle. If the Brit- 
ish can hold this line of communications 
che gigantic scheme for a Turanian 
Central Asia to rival and complement 
che Teutonic Central Europe will be 
olasted in the bud. The fate of Eurasia 
:s dependent, as it has been many times 
vefore in the world’s history, upon the 
vossession of the mountain barrier that 
stretches between the Black Sea and 
che Caspian. This ancient stronghold is 
10w garrisoned by the remnants of two 
Christian races, Georgians and Arme- 
uians, beleaguered on all sides by the 
anti-Christian forces of Tatars, Turks 
and Teutons. If this, the traditional 
aomeland of our Caucasian race, is lost 
t means that the hereditary enemies of 
shat race, ofttimes the destroyer of its 
civilization, will as in the days of 
Genghis Khan have a clean sweep from 
she Black Sea to the Yellow Sea, from 
the Danube to the Amur. France is now 
che cynosure of all eyes, but whether 
‘rom the point of view of race, religion, 
‘anguage, territorial control or natural 
resources there is more at stake in the 
Caucasus. A few hundred men there 
‘ust now can do more to win the war 
chan as many thousand in France. 

For it is in the Caucasus that the 
:wo most portentous movements of our 
sime, Pan-Germanism and Pan-Turani- 
inism, meet and merge. It is thru this 
region that the Berlin-Bombay railroad 
‘s planned to run and it is thru this 
region that the Mohammedans of the 
south hope to join hands with their 
orethren of the north. This little isolated 
group of Christian peoples is a block 
70 both ambitions and that is why Turks 
ander German officers have been en- 
zaged in exterminating them. Nothing 
chat Nero did can compare with the 
ioings of the Committee of Union and 
Progress of Constantinople with con- 
nivance of His Most Christian Majesty 
of Berlin. A million Armenians, men 
and women and children, have been 
siaughtered within the last four years 
70 clear the Caucasus for Islam and 
Kultur. 

Besides its unique strategic impor- 
cance the Caucasus is one of the richest 
regions. of the globe. The land to which 
Jason and the Argonauts came in search 
of the Golden Fleece has proved a mod- 
ern El Dorado. The Fountains of Eter- 
nal Fire that the Zoroastrians used to 
worship have been the making of the 
Moslem millionaire. A single tract ten 
miles square at Baku produced for some 
years half the world’s supply of petro- 
ileum and even yet keeps Russia next to 
the United States in output. The Cau- 
casus is rich in copper and manganese, 
the metals that Germany most needs for 
her munitions. The Trans-Caucasian 
and Trans-Caspian plains may grow 
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the cotton that she wants for her mills 
and munitions. 

The Caucasus is the key to a terri- 
tory larger than the United: States and 
having now a population a third as 
great. The isthmus itself is somewhat 
larger than California and has about 
12,000,000 inhabitants. Divided into a 
dozen religions and fifty races they 
lived side by side from time immemo- 
rial, rarely mixing and often quarrel- 
ing. 

We need here, however, to consider 
only the leading racial groups, which I 
will venture to characterize briefly be- 
low. But in a case of such complexity 
to simplify means to falsify and I have 
no doubt exception could rightly be 
taken to every statement in the follow- 
ing summary: 

1. Russians. Chiefly Cossacks. 2,400,000. 
Russian language. Orthodox religion, 
Monarchists and pro-German. 

2. Mountaineers. 1,300,000. Circassians, 
Lesgians, etc. Primitive tribesmen. Various 
dialects. Fanatical Mohammedans of Sun- 
nite sect. 

3. Georgians. 3,000,000. Georgian lan- 
guage. Same religion‘as Russians but dis- 


tinct church. Mostly peasants. Over 85 per 
cent literate. 


4. Armenians. 1,600,000 and 250,000 
refugees from Turkey. Partly peasants, 
partly tradesmen. Armenian language. 
Gregorian Christians. 

5. Tartars. 2,000,000. Primitive nomads 
but recently caught in the oil boom and 
made wealthy or workmen. Language Turk- 
ish. Religion Sunnite Mohammedan. 

6. Persians, Greeks, Kurds, Jews, Ger- 
wans, Lithuanians and other races too 
numerous to mention. 

The Russian empire in its glacier 
movement toward the southern seas be- 
gan to absorb this region in 1723, when 
Peter the Great captured Baku, and 
after many ebbs and flows reached its 
farthest limits at Trebizond, Erzerum 
and Tiflis in 1917. Then came the great 
collapse and none of the subjugated na- 
tionalities rejoiced more at the over- 
throw of the Czar than those of the 
Caucasus, for none had suffered more 
from his tyranny. They were so glad 
that they actually shook hands. Arme- 
nians and Tatars, who in 1905 were en- 
gaged in mutual massacres, called each 
other brothers. Priests of the rival Mo- 
hammedan sects, Sunnite and Shiite, 
who hate one another as much as Cath- 
olic and Protestant in their worst days, 
embraced upon the public platform. Oil 
magnates and Bolsheviki joined in the 
work of liberation and reconstruction. 
Georgians, Armenians and Tatars united 
to form a Caucasian federal republic 
with a capital at Tiflis. 

But this era of good feeling did not 
last long. The old enmities revived and 
new rivalries emerged. Perhaps Cau- 
casia as well as Russia proper might 
have worked out its own salvation if it 
had been let alone, but outside pressure 
is added to internal strain. 

The Caucasus is divided geograph- 


ically into two parts by the lofty range 
that runs slantingly across the isthmus, 
dividing the waters and also forming a 
political line of cleavage. On the north- 
ern slope are most of the Russian Cos- 
sacks and Mohammedan mountaineers. 
On the southern are most of the Geor- 
gians, Armenians, Tatars and Persians. 

The Mohammedan mountaineers at 
the outbreak of the revolution united 
with the Kuban Cossacks to the north 
in the formation of a joint republic, 
but the two parties soon quarreled over 
the land question and have been fight- 
ing ever since. The Mohammedans in 
December, 1917, set up a separate re- 
public called the “Union of the Inde- 
pendent States of the Mountaineers of 
the Caucasus” with Vladikavkas as its 
capital and Colonel Tchermoev, a lib- 
eral minded Lesgian, as its president. 
The Lesgians are the people who in the 
the nineteenth century under Samuel 
the High Priest fought the Russians 


- twenty years to maintain their inde- 


pendence and doubtless their only wish 
now is to regain it. The Kuban Cos- 
sacks, who also claim the territory north 
of the Caucasian range, have set up a 
republic with General Krasnov as its 
head and Ekaterinodar as its capital. 
Still farther north are the Don Cos- 
sacks with a capital at Rostov. Both 
the Don and Kuban Cossacks have called 
in German aid to maintain their “in- 
dependence” against Great Russia and 
the Ukraine. 

So much for the country north of the 
Caucasian range. Let us now consider 
the southern side. Here a Trans-Cau- 
casian Federation was formed at Tiflis 
and declared its independence April 27. 
It was at first composed of Georgians, 
Armenians and Tatars. Three members 
of each race constituted the cabinet. But 
when it came to a conflict with the Turks, 
the Tatars went over to the enemy. 
Later it appears the Georgians and Ar- 
menians separated on account of a dis- 
pute over boundaries. An independent 
Georgian republic was formed May 26. 
The Diet meets at Tiflis and the Prime 
Minister is Ramishvili, a member of the 
first Russian Duma. 

The Georgians, who outnumber the 
Danes or Norwegians, claim independ- 
ence on racial and historic grounds. 
The Georgian kingdom lasted over two 
thousand years from 323 B. C., when 
it was conquered by Alexander of Mace- 
don to 1801 A. D., when it was confis- 
cated by Alexander of Russia. The Geor- 
gians thus have been in subjection to 
Russia only a little over a century and 
we ought to count out of that the period 
1836-1864, when they were in revolt. 
By the treaty of 1783 Georgia came un- 
der the “protection” of Russia and it 
was stipulated that the Georgians 
should retain their king, that they 
should have self-government, that their 
church should be independent, that no 
more than 6000 Russian troops should 
be quartered there, that Georgians 
should not be conscripted for the Rus- 
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The conflict for the Trans-Oaucasus and Trans-Caspian: British troops from India and Bagdad have, as shown by the arrows, arrived 
on both shores of the Caspian. Armenians and Bolsheviki are defending Baku. The Turks are at Tabriz. The Germans are at Tiflis 


sian army and that the Georgian lan- 
guage should be used in schools and ad- 
ministration. Needless to say the Rus- 
sian Government kept none of these 
promises. Georgia lost its king. It was 
ruled by the Russian bureaucracy. The 
Georgian church was brought under the 
Holy Synod of St. Petersburg and its 
property, amounting to $350,000,000, 
was confiscated. There were 180,000 
Russian troops quartered on the people 
before the war. The Georgians were 
forced to serve in the Russian army. 
The Georgian schools were supprest 
and the language denied official recog- 
nition. Under Nicholas II, the late un- 
lamented Czar, the Russian troops pil- 
laged their country, destroyed their 
crops, burnt their villages and distrib- 
uted their women and girls among the 
Cossacks. 

Naturally, then, the Georgians have 
no love for Russia. They took part in 
the abortive revolution of 1905 and the 
successful revolution of 1917. Two 
Georgians, Tcheidze and Tseretelli, were 
members of the provisional government. 
The Georgian leaders are largely so- 
cialists, but opposed to the Bolsheviki. 
Crushed between the Turks on the south 
and the Germans on the north they are 
now helpless. A deputation of Georgians 
visiting Constantinople on June 19 is 
said to have agreed to the cession of 
Batum to the Turks and the acceptance 
of a German prince for a king. But if 
the Georgians can get arms and aid from 
the Allies they may renew their resist- 
ance. In order to secure their codpera- 
tion, however, it would be necessary for 
the Allies to make it perfectly clear 
that they do not intend to favor or per- 
mit the restoration of the Czar or any 
interference with the independence of 
Georgia. By the secret agreement made 
between Russia, Great Britain and 
France in the spring of 1916 and pub- 
lished by the Bolsheviki Russia is 
granted Turkish territory as far as Er- 


zerum and Trebizond which is claimed 
by the Georgians. The British Govern- 
ment has recently declared that all 
these agreements still hold regardless 
of changed conditions and so long as 
this attitude is maintained it will be 
difficult to get the hearty codperation 
of peoples liberated from the Russian 
yoke. 

As soon as the revolution of 1917 set 
them free the Georgians set about the 
task of developing the national life 
which the Romanovs had supprest. The 
first step was to regain their spiritual 
freedom. The Georgians demanded ec- 
clesiastical autocephaly of the Pro- 
visional Government and when that was 
not conceded they proceeded to declare 
their independence of the Russian Holy 
Synod and in September, 1917, elected 
Bishop Kyrion as Catholicos of the 
Georgian Church. In January a national 
university was organized at Tiflis with 
a faculty of twenty-seven professors to 
teach all subjects in the Georgian 
tongue. The Georgian nobility not only 
renounced all their ranks and titles but 
with unparalleled generosity surren- 
dered all their lands to endow a na- 
tional system of education. A national 
army of 250,000 was enrolled and such 
part of it as could be armed and organ- 
ized was sent against the Turks in co- 
operation with the Armenians. 

For the Bolsheviki in this case as in 
others showed themselves fair in prom- 
ises but treacherous in performance. On 
January 16, 1918, Nicholai Lenine 
signed a decree declaring that the So- 
viet Government would support the 
right of the Armenians to complete in- 
dependence both in Russia and Tur- 
key. But a month later he assented to 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk which con- 
signed to the tender mercies of the 
Turk that part of the Armenian race 
that had hitherto escaped massacre. 
The Brest-Litovsk treaty gave back to 
Turkey not only the territory taken by 


Russia in the present war extending as 
far as Erzerum and Trebizond but also 
that taken by Russia in the war of 
1878, namely, the districts of Batum, 
Ardahan and Kars on the southwestern 
side of Trans-Caucasia. Now Batum 
and Ardahan are chiefly inhabited by 
Georgians and Kars by Armenians. The 
Georgians also claim the country as far 
as Trebizond and Erzerum on the 
grounds that it was included in the 
realm of the Georgian queen, Tamara, 
in the twelfth century, and that it is 
largely peopled by Georgians who, tho 
mostly Mohammedanized will, it is be- 
lived, be glad to unite with the Chris- 
tian branch of their race in founding 
a new Georgian state. 

So the Georgians and Armenians 
joined in an effort to prevent the Turks 
from getting the territory conceded to 
them by the Bolsheviki. They fought 
valiantly but for lack of ammunition 
were forced to fall back. In March we 
heard that the Turks had regained Er- 
zerum and murdered the remaining Ar- 
menians. In April the Turks had taken 
Kars and Ardahan. In May they had 
captured Alexandropol and Erivan with 
heavy slaughter. In June the Georgians 
were forced to send deputations to Con- 
stantinople and Berlin to sue for peace. 
In July the Turks had captured Tabriz 
and pillaged the American consulate 
and hospital. The appetite of the Turks 
had grown with what it fed upon. Not 
content with the generous concessions 
made to them at Brest-Litovsk they had 
pushed beyond these limits. They had 
carried their conquests to the foot of 
the Caucasus mountains. They had 
swept over northwestern Persia and 
seemed likely to capture the Caspian 
ports of Enzeli and Baku. 

But now it appears that the advance 
of the Turks was halted by a curious 
combination of forces. The British got 
to Enzeli before they did. The Arme- 
nians and [Continued on page 294 
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RANCE, the shrine of Roland 
and Jeanne d’Arc, whose sor- 
rowful soit has for four years 
borne the devastating imprints 
of an invader’s heel, has taken time to 
pause in her heroic struggle to wor- 
ship and adore the superhuman prow- 
ess of one of her sons, a fragile boy of 
twenty-two, whose daily combats 
against the enemy became as familiar 
to the very children of France of the 
twentieth century as were those of Ro- 
land to the people of an earlier day. 

Eight times shot down from on 
high! And eight times miraculously 
saved from a certain death! 

On the very morning of his decora- 
tion as an officer of the Legion of 
Honor by General d’Esperey, he went 
aloft on a cruise for enemy aeroplanes 
and had two encounters; upon his re- 
turn, and after the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the general desired Guyne- 
mer to show him his fighting aero- 
plane. Straight across the floor of the 
fusilage upon which the pilot’s feet 
must rest while they touch the rudder 
bar, a line of bullet holes was traced 
—received in one of the combats of 
the morning. 

“How was it that your feet were not 
struck?” inquired General d’Esperey, 
pointing to the row of bullet holes. 

“IT had just moved them, my gen- 
eral,” replied Guynemer, simply. 

Returning almost daily from his 
chases with his aeroplane, and often 
his clothing, riddled with bullets; hurl- 
ing himself with absolute abandon 
against three, ten, fifteen or twenty 
enemy machines in formation, among 
which he usually succeeded in bring- 
ing down one or more; exulting in the 
number of wounds which his faithful 
planes brought home as if to bear wit- 
ness to his charmed life, and encir- 
cling them with red paint to make 
them more conspicuous; on three oc- 





easions shooting down an 
enemy machine with one 
single bullet; on May 25, 
1917, bringing down four 
enemy aeroplanes in one sin- 
gle day—at that time the 
record—all these extraor- 
dinary exploits, coupled 
with the very extraordinary 
energy of this slim boy, 
soon placed him upon a 
pedestal which raised him 
high above his comrades. 
It placed him in truth above 
the greatest men of his 
time,.and by reason of his “— 








many miraculous escapes 
from certain death, eventu- 
ally surrounded him with a 
halo of immortality and su- 
perhuman prowess unknown 
to the French populace since 
the day of Jeanne d’Arc. 
Possest of every decora- 
tion that a grateful nation 
could officially bestow upon 
him, conscious of a position in the 
public esteem that, tinctured as it 
was with the legendary, illumined him 
with more glory and religious fervor 
than was accorded even to a Joffre ora 
Foch, Georges Guynemer fulfilled the 
expectations of his fellow countrymen 
when, on September 11, 1917, he dis- 
appeared from the eyes of the world 
while in the full exercize of his duty. 
The heavens swallowed him up and no 
clue to his disappearance has been dis- 
covered. Small wonder, then, that the 
people of France in contemplation of 
this last legendary exploit of their 
adored hero place his memory with 
one acclaim alongside the niche so 
long occupied by that last youthful 
miracle of France, Jeanne d’Arc! 
Georges Guynemer was born in 
Paris on December 24, 1894. After 
falling between the trenches, where 


his aeroplane 
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was smashed 
into bits, on the 
occasion of one 
of his chutes, 
from which per- 
ilous position he 
was rescued by a 
group of devoted 
poilus from an 
adjacent dugout, 
Guynemer re- 
marked to them 
as they were 
hastily dragging 
him out of the 
hailstorm of 
German bullets: 
“They can’t hurt 
me. I was born 
on Christmas 
eve!” 

His parents 
were well to do. 
His boyhood was 
spent at the fam- 
ily home in 
Compiégne and 
later at Stanislas 
College. Before 
war had threat- 
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Guynemer (left) receiving the decoration of the Legion of Honor 
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ened France this 
young schoolboy, 
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The Career of Georgesfiuy 


BY LAURENCE 


enamored of the thought of flying, had 
cultivated the friendship of aviators 
and had actually made several flights 
with them. His desire to enter aviation 
knew no bounds. He haunted the fly- 
ing fields. He studied motors and their 
parts. First attempting to enter the 
infantry and being twice rejected be- 
cause of his slight figure and extreme 
youth, Georges one November day met 
an army aeroplane pilot and learned 
of the new importance of aeroplanes 
in war. He set off again for the re- 
cruiting office and pleaded once more 
for admission into service, this time in 
aviation. Again he was refused. 

Arming himself with recommenda- 
tions he returned a few days later and 
applied for a position as mechanic, as 
laborer, as office boy—any work would 
be suitable so long as he might be near 
his beloved aeroplanes. His passion 
and perseverance conquered all objec- 
tions and he was accepted as a laborer 
and put to work in the aerodrome at 
Pau. 

Once admitted to the sacred pres- 
ence, the rest was easy. The boy did 
his required work and found time to 
learn all that the mechanics knew. 
Then he pestered the pilots until they 
took him up for flights. Quickly he 
mastered the machines himself, and in 
February, 1915, he earned his pilot’s 
certificate. 

The escadrille in which Guynemer 
made his début was the M. S. 3, called 
the “Cigognes” because of the flying 
stork which each pilot in this esca- 
drille painted along the sides of his 
machine. It already contained Captain 
Brocard, Vedrines, Deullin, Dorme, 
Heurteaux, Auger, Raymond, de la 
Tour, a galaxy of stars that with Guy- 
nemer’s aid made the Cigognes the 
greatest fighting squadron in. France. 
And among these carefully selected 
champions this boy, Guynemer, was to 
become the chief! 

Before every flight Guynemer spent 
an hour over his aeroplane and gun, 
examining every wire, screw and turn- 
buckle, oiling his gun, greasing each 
separate cartridge, leaving no detail 
to the exclusive care of his faithful 
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a shell from his own bat- 
teries caught him in full 
flight when he was at 
10,000 feet altitude, break- 
ing his left wing and tear- 
ing away part of his radi- 
ator. With half his air 
support missing, his man- 
gled aeroplane started 
down like an onion peel. 
Guynemer calmly steadied 
the uncontrollable machine 
as best he could with his 
controls and the weight of 
his body, finally bringing 








t lines. Guynemer’s ambition was to have fifty such victims 
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mechanics. His motor, his propeller, 
his controls, he knew so intimately 
that he could demand from them the 
last ounce of their strength without 
overstraining them; thus, secure in the 
perfection of his implements, he went 
aloft to use the same painstaking 
thought in the details of the combat 
that ensued. Thus we reduce the mi- 
raculous element in Guynemer’s ca- 
reer to those frequent occasions when 
his impetuosity in combat carried him 
full into the enemy’s fire regardless of 
consequences, and to those several 
escapes from an expected death when 
his machine was shot down completely 
out of control. Seven times this mira- 
cle happened and he landed without a 
scratch. The eighth—no one can say 
how the miracle operated on that oc- 
casion, the 11th day of September, 
1917, for no one has been found who 
witnessed it. 

One morning in July Guynemer at- 
tacked an L. V. G. of the enemy, as 
was his custom, full in the face. As he 
approached, a bullet from his enemy 
struck between the thumb and fore- 
finger of his right hand as it lay en- 
circling the trigger of his gun. The 
bullet had traversed his engine, the 
oil reservoir, the gasoline tank, the 
cartridge box and ‘his glove, and came 
to rest between his fingers! 

The pain of the impact made him 
lose his aim, and he came home to find 
another bullet in the edge of his seat; 
one had penetrated the revolution 
counter in a direct line for his heart, 
but stopped after bulging out the brass 
toward him; another had flattened it- 
self against the projection of his 
Vickers gun directly opposite his 
chest, and others had riddled the rud- 
der, the propeller and his garments. 

Forced to land a scant hundred 
yards behind the trenches, he “got for 
dessert,” as he put it, some hundred 
shells from 38-inch, 4-inch and 5-inch 
guns, which demolished his’ machine 
into splinters. 

In September, on the Somme, after 
shooting down two enemy machines 
during the forenoon of Saturday, the 
23d, he was in pursuit of a third when 


her into a glide, but unable 
to lessen her speed. 

The troops below 
watched the catastrophe, 
knowing full well whose 
crash they were witness- 
ing. Utterly unable to re- 
duce his speed or to pro- 
long his course for a single 
foot, Guynemer landed 
less than a hundred yards 
from the battery which had unwitting- 
ly fired the shell which had struck him. 
His Spad hit the ground head first and 
buried its nose so deep that it could 
not be budged. The soldiers ran to get 
his body. Upon arriving they found 
Guynemer standing by the side of his 
wrecked machine, regarding it with 
so deep an interest that he did not ob- 
serve their coming. 

On January 25, 1917, was enacted 
one of the crowning dramas of war 
aviation, with Guynemer playing the 
leading réle. Again the miraculous 
power of this youthful warrior ‘was 
hailed thruout France, for he had 
brought down and captured, without 
arms of his own, a two-seater machine 
of the enemy’s. 

He had up to this time scored twen- 
ty-nine official successes. Guynemer 
had been unusually active, but the bad 
winter weather had somewhat lessened 
the sport of which he was so fond and 
he had taken this opportunity to send 
his Spad to Paris to have certain im- 
provements added at the factory. 

The previous day he had lain idle at 
camp. The morning of the 26th he bor- 
rowed a machine and went aloft after 
game. His distaste for the mediocre 
fittings of the borrowed aeroplane in 
comparison with the perfection of his 
own was so vexing that he could not 
suppress an allusion to it in an entry 
in his diary the next day—the same 
entry which describes his capture of an 
enemy aeroplane by sheer will power: 

The 25th I watched the others fly and 
itched. The 26th Bucquet lends me bis taxi. 
Gun sights a deplorable emptiness. What a 
layout! Line of aim worse than pitiful. 

Twelve o’clock saw a boche at’ 12,000 
feet. Up went the lift. Arrived in the sun. 
In tacking about was caught in nasty tail 
spin. Descending I see the boche 400 yards 
behind firing at me. Recovering I let go ten 
shots. Gun jams. Completely jammed. Fin- 
ished. But the boche seemed to feel some 
emotion and dived away full south with his 
motor wide open. Let’s follow him! 

I do not get too close to him for fear he 
will see that my gun is played out. Alti- 
meter drops to 5000 feet above Bstries- 
Saint-Denis. I maneuver my boche as nice- 
ly as I can and suddenly he redresses and 


sets off toward Ressons and lays it off stiff. 
I try a bluff. I mount to 2000 feet over 
him and drop onto him like a stone. Made 
an impression on him, but was beginning to 
believe it did not take when he suddenly 
began to descend. I put myself ten yards 
behind him; but every time I showed my 
nose around the edge of his tail the gunner 
took aim at it. 

We take the road toward Compiégne— 
2000 feet—2000 feet—again I show my 
nose and this time the gunner takes his 
hands from his machine gun and motions to 
me that he surrenders. All right! 

I see underneath his machine the four 
bombs in their resting place. 1500 feet. The 
boche slows down his windmill. 600 feet. 
300 feet. 60 feet. I swerve over him while 
he lands. I make a round or two at 300 
feet while the men come up to get him from 
the aerodrome. But not having any gun or 
cartridges I cannot prevent the boches from 
setting fire to their taxi, a 200 H. P. Alba- 
tros, magnificent. 

When I see they are surrounded I come 
down and show the two boches my disabled 
machine gun. Some headpiece! 


Guynemer’s frequently exprest ambi- 
tion was to get his fiftieth Boche aero- 
plane. On May 25 his record breaking 
bag of four aeroplanes in one day 
brought him the following citation to- 
gether with the Legion of Honor Ros- 
ette: 


Office of the elite. Fighting pilot as skil- 
ful as he is audacious. Has rendered strik- 
ing services to his country not only by the 
number of his victories but by the daily 
example of his sustained ardor. In his never 
failing mastery of his conflicts, he, unmind- 
ful of danger, has become for the enemy 
thru his sureness of methods and maneuver- 
ing the adversary feared above all others 
He accomplished on May 25, 1917, the most 
brilliant exploit in bringing down in a sin- 
gle minute two enemy aeroplanes and in 
adding to them on the same day two other 
victories. By these exploits he has con- 
tributed to exalt the courage and enthu- 
siasm of the troops in the trenches who wit- 
ness his triumphs. Forty-five aeroplanes 
shot down; twenty citations; twice 
wounded. 

On July 5 he received his Rosette and 
on that day he also received something 
else for which [Continued on page 298 
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PLEASURE AS USUAL? 


The author of the following article 
has been an occasional contributor to 
I'he Independent for the past twenty years 
as many of our readers know. For the paat 
few summers in particular he has spent his 
vacations on far journeys out of which ea- 
periences he has published two volumes of 
travel, “Going Abroad Over Land” and 
“Vacation Journeys East and West.” He 
has just returned this summer from a two 
thousand mile circular tour among the 
leading summer resorts of the Hast. 


OR years, the turning point of 

the summer season has been La- 

bor Day. It marks the time for 

the return to town of summer 
vacationists. A multitude of people will 
come back to their accustomed places 
next week, better for their having gone 
away. That is, such of them will as 
needed rest. There is a group apart, 
however. In it are a million people. I 
have studied them at close range for 
years past. I am moved to speak my 
mind about them at this juncture—for 
a reason. 

Created things all need to be remade 
recurrently. Among living things, this 
fact spells recreation. Those of this re- 
turning host whose mental gear was 
slipping when they went away have 
tightened up the clutch. Those who 
were, whether intellectually, emotion- 
ally or energetically out of breath, know 
marvels in their way akin to the mys- 
tery of second wind. All this is normal; 
it is natural, and it is good. But there 
are others. 

Among those who need rest most, 
there have been fewer taking it by far 
this summer than was usual; but among 
those who need it least there has been 
the same hectic and industrious idleness. 
There are conditions nowadays and cir- 
-cumstances hereabouts wherein one can 
sit by reflectively and see this portion 
of humanity cavort about him in ways 
that stir more to wrath than risibility. 
I am thinking of those who toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin—winter or summer. 
In the former season, they are familiar 
club loungers and week-enders; in the 
datter, they are the idle . 


BY DAVID M. STEELE, D.D. 


Florida to Puget Sound. I have 
wrought among them, personally and 
professionally. I have spent this past 
month in particular upon a special 
mission in their midst. Out of such ex- 
perience—as varied as extensive—I 
aver their inutility. They are a burden 
in war time, grievous to be borne. 

This study needs, however, two pre- 
liminary words; the one of definition 
and the other of delimitation. Many 
erred at the Great War’s outset in their 
advocacy of the slogan, Business as 
Usual. All soon found there could be 
no such thing. Others erred alike in ad- 
vocating the theory, Pleasure as Usual. 
They forgot there should be no such 
thing. Pleasures are time consuming. 
Time is money. We need both, to win 
this war. What we do not need is a 
class living in idleness even tho a minor 
class and altho only temporarily. 

I spoke also of delimitation. I do not 
mean to put into this coterie those who 
need surcease from labor. I indict those 
only who need no rest, since they never 
labor. I do not refer to Saturday out- 
ings, even to Sunday amusements. I am 
not thinking of fortnight excursionists; 
I would point the contrast rather be- 
tween those who “take a vacation” and 
those who “spend the summer.” 

There are a million people in the 
United States who are spending this 
summer in the manner I have set out 
to portray. In doing so, they have spent, 
this season alone, fully a billion dol- 
lars. And worse, they have caused a 
million other people to labor to con- 
tribute to their pleasure while they 
played. 

But report is current that, in ultra 
fashionable resorts this summer, a 
change has been evident. That is true. 
There have been fewer people. But this 
change is less real than apparent. Those 
who fit into this picture are all here, 
and the business of pleasure still pros- 
pers. The preponderance is that of chil- 


dren, to be sure, up thru young 

boys and girls to boarding school 
and college ages, and of men, all 
the way downward from decrepi- 
tude to those who are yet going 
“thru the rolling forties.’ But of 
matrons there are many, of young 
women most, and of men-servants and 
maid-servants as many as of others 
put together. There is money spent, as 
much as ever. There are results gained 
by this expenditure, as vacuous and 
empty. It is the resorts that would be 
empty if the lives of these folk were 
more full. 

With the normal delectations of the 
Good Old Summer Time, not even war 
with all its rigors can or ought to in- 
terfere. The health in out-door exer- 
cize; the uplift at far sight of mountain 
scenery; the inspiration from commu- 
nion with the roaring surf and whisper- 
ing wood; the upreach of the soul in 
contemplation of the sun-lit vastness 
and the starry deep; all these have 
place and, in their place, are profitable. 
I am thinking only of that million who 
are not thus using time but who are 
simply killing time. I am speaking of 
those many for whom going to the shore 
or mountains is a phrase rhetorical, 
not geographical. I lament the paucity 
of resource among those for whom opera 
dress is essential at roadhouses in the 
wilderness. I recall the high-priced hos- 
telries where bridge tables are thronged 
and the cafes are crowded. 

Of these places that are most popu- 
lous, there are some features that are 
permanent. No desecration can destroy 
them. They are carved as on earth’s 
countenance by the engraving hand of 
her Creator. They mark rare regions 
that will have quite as abiding an in- 
tense devotion. The peculiar charm of 
the White Mountains; the health-giving 
climate of the Adirondacks; the his- 
toric, legendary and romantic settings 
of Lake Champlain and Lake George 
and Saratoga; the smiling vistas and 
the balmy air of Newport; the sights 
and the sounds of the many- 





habitues of the Fashion- 
-able Summer Resorts. 

I am not censorious of 
their morals; these people 
are not bad. Nor am I con- 
cerned with their manners; 
those are to their own sat- 
isfaction. I am even sym- 
pathetic with them in that 
they are not trained for 
‘more useful occupation. 
But my point is, they are 
in the way. They ought not 
to cumber the national 
wagon. Even if they can- 
not help materially to pull 
-or to push, they ought at 
‘least to get off and walk. 

I have made a study of 
these people in the mass 
for more than a decade. I 
‘have seen them, in both 
-seasons, from Quebec to 











named harbors of Maine— 
these are by-paths of a na- 
tion’s Eden. But the people 
in their palaces and huge 
hotels! The latter should 
be empty; for the former 
ought all to be busy. Not 
one should be idle. All ought 
to be saving; not one should 
be spendthrift. 

A critique of this social 
insomnia which drives these 
people to foregather thus, 
six months on end, for noth- 
ing to their profit, would 
have to begin years back. It 
had a beginning, however. 
And the appetite for such 
amusements only as could 
be laid on from the outside 
is one that has grown by 
what it fed on. At first, 
minor joys at modest prices 








*:San Diego. I have traveled 


F. H. Kiser, Portland, Ore. 


were sufficient; now the 


with them all the way from Fewer people are at resorts but the business of pleasure prospers [Continued on page 297 
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ALLIES SALUTE! 
Beginning at the top from left to right the salutes here represented are the English, American, Belgian, Greek, Italian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Serbian, Czecho-Slovak. Each is different, with the exception of the Belgian and Ozecho-Slovak, which are almost alike 
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CHAUTAUQUA IN FULL SWING 


The people who gather at Chautauqua to work and play are making the most of their vacations as a means to wartime efficiency 
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A MILITARY BAND FROM FRANCE 
Music Week at Chautauqua was led by the “Musique Militaire Francaise” which is making 
a tour of America under the auspices of the French High Commission and the Y. M. 0. A. 








ALL CHAUTAUQUA’S WORK 
NOW IS FOR THE WAR 
Captain Gabriel Parés, “chef de 
musique de la Garde Republicaine,’ 
led the French Military Band that 
kept the martial note dominant in 
Chautauqua’s musical program. Cap- 
tain Parés himself wears the decora- 
tions that testify to bravery in active 
service. He and ali his band have 
already borne a heavy part in actual 
fighting. Many of the men have been 














wounded; nearly all of them decor- 
ated for bravery in battle. In their 
tour of this country they are bring- 
ing to America the spirit of France 
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WIRELESS OPERATORS AT THE WOMEN’S NATIONAL SERVICE SCHOOL 
Women are trained here for war work of practical value. Besides wireless and telegraphy 
there are courses in dietetics, gardening and farming, bandage making. nursing and canteen 
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Photographs by Courtesy of Chautauqua Institution 


A DRILL AT COLORS 


Patriotism has always been the keynote of education at Chau- 
tauqua, but in these days its ceremonies have more than usuai 
significance. This photograph shows the older people and young- 
sters gathered to watch a squad of women at drill 


COMPANY STREET IN THE WOMEN’S WAR CAMP 
Mrs. George E. Vincent, wife of the president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, is commandant of the Women’s National Service 
School at Chautauqua. Mrs. Elizabeth W. Backus, governor for 
Mirnesota of the Women’s Naval Service, Inc., is quartermaster 
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FOLLOWING THE WAR WITH THEIR FINGERS 


Blind persons are printing newspapers in Braille type telling the story of the war from day to day, for the blind to read 


























THE NEW ALLIED 
LINE 


Every boundary line on 
this war map stands out 
distinctly. Because it is 
raised and marked with 
raised letters, the blind can 
learn for themselves the 
daily war situation by feel- 
ing the letters with their 
finger tips. The map, as 
well as the plain reading 
matter, is being prepared 
by a man who himself has 
lost his sight. Besides war 
maps, charts on a great 
variety of subjects are 
made in this way. Among 
the most interesting are 
the diagrams that accom- 
pany the latest basebal! 
scores and show how the 
game was played and won 
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“FOE DRIVEN BACK 
ON WIDE FRONT” 
The story of the great Al- 
lied offensive on the wes! 
front is perhaps more 2ager 
ly awaited and read by the 
soldiers who have come 
back from the battle line, 
sightless, than by those who 
know of the conflict only 
thru print, At the left is a 
sample of the Braille raised 
letter type which they 
quickly learn to read after 
a little practise has made 
their fingers sensitive to the 
small dots. With this sys- 
tem persons formerly de- 
pendent upan the good na- 
ture of the more fortunate 
can now do for themselves 
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PUTTING IT ON THD PRESS 
Not only newspapers. but books also, and among them the Bnglish 
classics, are printed in Braille. The room in the New York Public 
Library where these books are kept is always crowded with per- 
sons who enjoy thru their fingers what others enjoy thru their eyes 
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FOLDING THE FINALS 
Blind and partly blind women are employed in the final process 
of getting the news to the reader. They sort and fold the news- 
papers as they come off the press and superintend the work 
of sending them on the journey to their final destination 
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MOBILIZING THE MIND OF AMERICA 


LL of us hope that the work in 
which we are engaged may con- 
tribute to the winning of the 
war. There is nothing more im- 

portant for those of us who are not 
privileged to serve in the military forces 
of the United States than the creation 
of that effective and intelligent public 
opinion which it is absolutely necessary 
to have back of the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. Wars have been 
won and lost by armies, by a small per- 
centage of the population. But this is 
not a battle of armies, it is a contest of 
completely mobilized nations. Armies 
have oftentimes lived off the country 
thru which they were passing but this 
is impossible today. These million men, 
whom we have today in France six 
months ahead of our original schedule, 
must be provisioned, munitioned, clothed 
and maintained from America. And 
these supplies and the food for our 
Allies will go by that submarine infest- 
ed ferry across the north Atlantic only 
because an overwhelming majority of 
the American people support our war 
program. 

For this war is not merely a conflict 
of armies; a contest of guns and aero- 
planes and war vessels; a problem of 
food or transportation or money; a 
mobilization of men and materials. It 
is a gigantic struggle of morale. The 
war will be won, says Clemenceau, by 
the side which can fight the last fifteen 
minutes. The complete mobilization of 
the man and woman power of the coun- 
try, as complete as that in Britain and 
France and Italy, an entire utilization 
of the moral and spiritual forces of the 
nation, is increasingly necessary. And 
in all this we are merely following that 
old dictum of Napoleon, “In war morale 
is everything. The morale and the force 
of opinion are to the material as three 
to one.” 

This war is different from all the 
wars which have gone before. It is a 
war of nations, not of armies; it in- 
volves all the material resources, all 
the mechanical and scientific mobiliza- 
tion of entire populations. In a democ- 
racy like ours, steeped in a laissez faire 
individualism, it necessitates a complete 
reorganization of our life and putting 
aside of some ideals and many contro- 
versies which have always seemed to 
us supremely important. Three thousand 
miles away from the fighting line we 
are not yet ready to accept governmen- 
tal direction and supervision which the 
immediate menace of Prussianism forces 
on our allies. Most of our problems must 
be worked out by volunteer action—food 
conservation, reorganization of indus- 
try, raising of vast sums of money for 
voluntary war activities, keeping our 
educational, religious and philanthropic 
institutions in full force and efficiency. 

We are passing thru a period in 
which there is a tendency to reduce 
everything to a single basis, as if the 
war were to last forever, as if every- 
thing must be discontinued which does 
not bear directly and immediately upon 
the war. We see people leaving posi- 
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Mr. Bestor, who is the Director of the 
Speaking Division, Committee on Public 
Information, delivered the accompanying 
address at Chautauqua Institution on Inde- 
pendence Day. Mr. Bestor has been presi- 
dent of Chautauqua Institution since 1915 


tions of great responsibility and useful- 
ness to engage directly in war work, no 
matter how trivial. We are tempted to 
characterize those who do not agree 
with us or those who do not sacrifice as 
we do, as slackers and traitors. Do not 
misunderstand me! This is our war and 
it is the primary concern of every indi- 
vidual and every organization to relate 
themselves as helpfully as may be to 
the winning of the war. But I am plead- 
ing for an intelligent appreciation of 
how necessary is the work of the 100,- 
000,000 Americans who are not honored 
by being called into the military service 
of the United States, many of whom 
can never engage in direct war activity, 
but who, because of the nature of this 
war, are as necessary to its success as 
soldiers or sailors or ship builders or 
munition workers. 

All these problems and conditions lay 
upon the intelligencia of America—in 
so far as we have such a class—a heavy 
responsibility. I am one of those who 
believe that Germany made war upon 
America long before America acknowl- 
edged it and that when Congress made 
a resolution declaring a state of war, 
it was simply confirming a fact. A 
small group of people had seen this war 
coming and it was upon that group of 
people that the President and Congress 
relied for the public opinion that would 
justify that declaration of war. The 
people who were urging preparedness, 
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not merely because they believed that 
only in that way could America main- 
tain independence, but because it was 
a war for civilization—that group of 
people was largely made up of educa- 
tors and publicists and editors and law- 
yers and ministers and leaders of 
women’s clubs and philanthropic agen- 
cies—people who have been accustomed 
to attempt to see whither the world was 
going. They were the ones who began 
to accept the contention of England and 
France that this was a battle for all the 
fundamentals of civilization and to be- 
lieve that if America refused to do her 
part in it she would endanger her con- 
tinued independence. Many people then 
began to believe, as every thoughtful 
person must now believe, that that Ger- 
man officer knew what he was about, at 
the time of the Spanish War, when he 
said, “Fifteen years from now Germany 
will be at war in Europe; after having 
brought England and France to their 
knees, Germany will bombard your sea- 
coast towns, will take New York and 
hold Washington, and will collect from 
America the cost of this war.” Is there 
anything in the principles of the Ger- 
man Government today, is there any- 
thing in her conduct of the war since 
the violation of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium that would make any person be- 
lieve that Germany would hesitate to do 
that if only power were given her to 
do it? Some of the Americans saw 
that sooner than the others; and that 
group of people who carried America 
into war, under the direction of the 
President, have a responsibility equal, 
if not greater, than any borne by any 
set of people since we won our inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. And if 
this war is to be won only thru America 
putting her last atom of physical and 
moral strength into it—there rests upon 
our leadership a burden not exceeded in 
the world today. Unless the United 
States is kept stedfast to her task, un- 
less America follows the leadership of 
the President in his democratic ideas as 
to how this war ought to end it will not 
end in the only safe way for the democ- 
racies of the world. 

In the mobilization of public opinion 
our problem is one, therefore, of meth- 
ods and means. We must keep our edu- 
cational institutions going, for it is thru 
them that we reach the largest element 
in our population, and it is thru them 
that the ideals have been created which 
carried America into the war. We shall 
lead our foreign-born and foreign-speak- 
ing population with us by education 
rather than by coercion or the strong 
arm of the law. If we follow the lines 
of our own thinking with respect to the 
war, we shall be able to deal more sym- 
pathetically with those who have gained 
their views of this struggle from other 
sources than our own. The whole ma- 
chinery of our widespread educational 
life is at our disposal. It must be our 
task to extend this message and this 
spirit to the last unit. Community cen- 
ters and school houses and conferences 
and labor unions and church gatherings 
all furnish the [Continued on page 300 
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THE WAR AND SUPREME VALUES 


N recent years the world has 
been in grave danger of fall- 
ing victim to a philosophy of 
education. This is true not be- 
cause a philosophy-of education is an 
undesirable thing or because the world 
as a whole, or many parts of it, has 
had such a philosophy, but because 
one nation with a logical and effective 
philosophy of education, as false at 
the heart as it is logical and effective, 
has undertaken to dominate the world. 
The right-minded nations of the world 
are in arms today in support of 
their mental protest against the dom- 
ination of the spirit of Prussianism 
which is supported by vast armies of 
men who have themselves fallen victim 
to this false philosophy. If we are to be 
saved from such domination, and are to 
make sure that there shall never again 
be a recurrence of such a danger, we 
must realize that it can only be done 
thru the agency of a philosophy of edu- 
cation just as logical and as effective, 
and just as true at the core as this one 
has been false. The Prussian philosophy 


. of education is false at the very core be- 


cause in the first instance supreme em- 
phasis is not placed upon things of su- 
preme value. The theory has been the 
German State over all—over every one 
and everything within and without the 
state. If we grant this premise, we 
must follow it to its legitimate conclu- 
sion, and when we do so, we need not 
be surprized to find such results as 
those we are witnessing at the present 
time. 

In working out this philosophy, the 
Prussians have committed the blunder 
of confusing means and end. They have 
forgotten that all organized agencies of 
men, including the state, are but means 
to higher ends, and that the only reason 
even for people bearing arms in de- 
fense of the state is their loyalty to it 
because of their gratitude and their 
faith in it (despite certain delinquen- 
cies) as the agency or avenue thru 
which their lives may be most fully ex- 
prest and realized. Human beings are 
of supreme value, and a philosophy of 
education which is to prevent the recur- 
rence of such cataclysms must lay this 
down as its first principle and place su- 
preme emphasis here. Jesus came that 
men might have life and that they might 
have it more abundantly, and the only 
excuse or reason for an institution in 
a Christian civilization is that it is at 
least actuated by the motive to con- 
tribute to the enlargement of human 
life. This is perhaps the first and most 
important lesson that the war as a 
schoolmaster is teaching. 

The fat years have failed to teach it. 
Will the lean years succeed? If they do 
not, we may well question whether we 
shall be able to survive the methods that 
will need to be employed to teach it. 

We have never before had brought 
home to us so forcefully the fact that 
abiding values are spiritual rather than 
mental, and that battles are won by 
ideas rather than by force. Germany 
made the mistake of believing that Bel- 
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gium could be measured and weighed 
by merely scientific methods and appli- 
ances. She had lost the power to see the 
greatest asset which the Belgians pos- 
sest—their indomitable spirit and their 
lofty ideas and ideals. Had Belgium not 
possest these spiritual and ideal assets, 
Germany would have made good on her 
boast that she would breakfast in Paris 
within a fortnight. The war thru the 
spirit of Belgium is teaching the world, 
while it is inconvenient and a real hard- 
ship to live without bread, that “man 
cannot live by bread alone but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God”; that there is nothing so pow- 
erful to resist the onslaught of evil as 
the impelling force of things spiritual. 

Closely related to this lesson is the 
one of moral equivalents. On every hand 
we hear even yet the statement that war 
is essential to the highest development 
of men. How else, they say, are the cour- 
age and bravery and stamina of men to 
be developed? How are the virile vir- 
tues to be brought to their best? It will 
be very strange indeed if at the close of 
this war when, as we confidently be- 
lieve, the nations wholly unprepared to 
battle with arms have been victorious, 
men do not then realize that the strength 
and manly virtues which have carried 
us to victory have been the result of 
activities in peaceful years which were 
the equivalent of military preparation. 
And if during these years and those 
that follow, we are not able to devise 
better ways to untie world knots and 
better methods to solve world problems 
than by depleting the ranks of our 
young men in industrial pursuits and 
in educational institutions and sending 

















Dr. Bryan delivered the accompanying arti- 

cle as one of the opening addresses at the 

Chautauqua Institution Summer Schools, 
of which he is director 


BY ELMER BURRITT BRYAN _ them forth to kill and be killed, we 


shall be under the necessity of ad- 

mitting that we are terribly delin- 

quent both in mental power and 
moral stamina. . 

This schoolmaster, forbidding in 
many aspects, is bringing home to right- 
minded people with tremendous em- 
phasis the fact that there are many 
things heretofore regarded as necessi- 
ties without which we can live in per- 
fect comfort and not suffer the slightest 
diminution in our happiness and effi- 
ciency. How freely the money has 
flowed! How willingly we have denied 
ourselves! With what an eagerness and 
relish we have accepted opportunities 
for sacrifice and service! It will be a 
fearful commentary on human nature 
if these experiences born of the vicissi- 
tudes of war do not teach us once and 
for all that if we can invest months 
and years of our time, and billions of 
our money, and thousands or even mil- 
lions of our men in destructive activi- 
ties, we surely should be willing and 
happy after the dark days have passed 
to contribute freely of our time and our 
means to constructive ends. 

Along with all this the lean years are 
teaching in a way the fat years were 
unable to teach, the lesson of democracy 
or even universal brotherhood. Every 
day some man born in affluence and 
reared in the lap of luxury, college bred 
perhaps, whose every need from the 
day of his birth has been promptly sup- 
plied, has gone into the trenches beside 
a stable boy or a man who speaks an- 
other language, or beside a man who 
lives in a skin of a different color, and 
there without flinching they have faced 
the foe together. When it is all over, 
these men will have an attitude toward 
one another never known to them in 
the days of peace. Unfortunate, indeed, 
it will be if while these men who are 
fighting the enemy at the front are 
learning such lessons of democracy and 
brotherhood, those of us at home under 
the pretense of maintaining standards 
have not moved up to the same high 
levels. I have in mind here nothing sen- 
timental. I realize that there are in- 
dividual and racial preferences, but we 
must also learn that men who do not 
speak our language and whose life oc- 
cupations are of the most menial sort, 
who stand side by side with us in fight- 
ing the foes which do beset us are worthy 
our respect and admiration and shall 
also have an opportunity to realize fully 
on themselves. 

This war should bring home to the 
minds and hearts of the people the fact 
that while God moves in mysterious 
ways His wonders to perform, He nev- 
theless does a large amount of His 
finest humane work thru the agency of 
human beings. Not infrequently men 
apparently in sore distress ask why God 
is not on His job. Why dos He allow all 
of this unspeakable suffering? It ap- 
parently does not occur to them that 
it would be.more to the point if they 
were to ask themselves: “What is God’s 
job?” and then [Continued on page 300 
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Conditions of Allied Success 


E have, especially in this country, 

new to the war, been concentrating 
so vehemently on the military conditions 
of Allied success that the very title of this 
book is arresting, and raises question in our 
minds. Are there, after all, political condi- 
tions of the success of our arms that we 
have been neglecting? Is modern war some- 
thing more than a series of battles, on the 
outcome of which alone will victory be 
judged? 

Mr. Angell, in a closely reasoned but 
vividly interesting manner, presents an 
illuminating and well-supported point of 
view which is bound to arouse much dis- 
cussion and may even have more tangible 
result. 


How are the principles enunciated by the 
President to be put into practise? Victory of 
itself, however complete and overwhelming, will 
not answer that question. Even tho not a single 
German soldier remained alive it would still be 
a vast and thorny problem to secure safety and 
equal rights for each nation, to mairtain eco- 
nomic freedom and rights of way, to reconcile 
national right with international obligation. If 
we are to find a solution at all, many old con- 
ceptions must be vastly changed, and that change 
can only come as the result of widespread and 
thoro discussion. 

It was evident that in the case of a war 
fought by a large alliance, success would depend, 
not merely upon the military force of each con- 
stituent state, but also upon the capacity to 
combine those forces for a common end; upon, 
that is, the political solidarity of the group. .. . 
The factors of disintegration in the Grand Alli- 
ance are of two kinds: conflicting territorial 
claims by the component states . .. and con- 
flict of economic interest and social aspiration 
within the nations... . 

The general truth we are here dealing with 
is of far greater importance to us than to the 
enemy. He can in some measure ignore it. We 
cannot. His unity, in so far as it rests upon 
moral factors, can be based upon the old na- 
tionalist conceptions; our unity depends upon a 
revision of them, an enlargement into an inter- 
nationalism. . . . The term “democratic inter- 
nationalism” as the condition of Allied success 
is not a mere playing with words. Any under- 
standing between nations, even for the purpose 
of a temporary alliance or war codperation, is 
of course “internationalism” of a kind But the 
term used here means more than that ... The 
internationalism that will give a place to the 
minority—that is to say to youth, to change, to 
innovation, and furnish some counte: weight 10 
established government and institutions. 


Mr. Angell argues for an Inter-Allied 
Congress to formulate the plan of the So- 
ciety of Nations, composed of a smaller 
body of the delegates of the executive 
branches of the governments concerned and 
a larger body drawn from the majority 
and minority parties of the respective legis- 
latures. This method, he urges, is 
indispensable to our own unification and indis- 
pensable to the democratization of Germany in 
foreign affairs—the only practical method of 


carrying into effect our policy of not dealing 
with the German autocracy. 


The Political Conditions of Allied Suecess, by 
Norman Angell. Putnam. $1.50. 


Tales of Japan 


AULOWNIA is the title of a little 
book of short stories by three contem- 
porary Japanese writers, collected and 
translated by Mr. Torao Taketomo. Besides 
typifying certain literary movements and 
portraying the spirit of the Japanese peo- 
ple, these tales appeal to us all because 
they are something different, genuinely dif- 
ferent. They are not exactly short stories 
and they are more than incidents. 
“Takase Bune,” the first tale by Mr. 
Mori Ogwai, is the name of a small junk 
that goes up and down the river Takase 
in Kyoto, On this junk is a criminal facing 
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Bert had been playing “Puss in Boots” 
when the attack came, and hadn’t time to 
change. This is one of Captain Bairns- 
futher’s laughs from the firing line 


exile, but even happy. “Hanako,” by the 
same author, concerns the great sculptor 
Rodin and a Japanese dancing girl. 
“Ukiyoe” gives us Mr. Nagai Kafu’s emo- 
tional reactions to some famous prints. “A 
Domestic Animal” is the pathetic tale of 
a homeless dog. 

Prof. John Erskine, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, sums up the value of these tales in a 
foreword: 

I think there is something here which will 
not wear th bare on closer acquaintance— 
as imaginative power, such as all artists long 
for, to feel and see vividly the whole drama of 
our daily life, This comes from a way of living 
rather than from a way of writing. If Japan 


can teach us this, we may well spare an hour 
to learn from her. 


Paulownia, by Torao Taketomo. Duffield & Co. 
$1.25. 


The Pretty Lady 


R. ARNOLD BENNETT'S newest 

novel, The Pretty Lady, is utterly un- 
worthy both of his ability and of the times 
in which we live. Mr. Bennett apparently 
dees not know—or does not care—what is 
going on in the world. 


The Pretty Lady, by Arnold Bennett. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


The Pawns Count 


HE PAWNS COUNT is a secret service 

story with an international setting, 
written in the usual effective style of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Probably the author has more in mind 
than the simple relating of a gripping 
story. Most of his later books seem to hint 
at the widespread influence of the German 
Secret Service with an attempt to convince 
us that the threat is far from removed. 

A fine character is John Lutchester, a 
presumably phlegmatic English type who 
“comes thru big.” Playing opposite him 
is the American type of woman with all 
the virtues fiction can create, but who is 
perhaps not overdrawn. 

It is probable that every one who likes 


Oppenheim will enjoy this book—except 
Germans. 


The Pawns Count, by E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Laughs from the Firing Line 


IVEN his choice of interpreters of the 
Great War, Tommy in the trenches 
would probably turn first to Bruce Bairns- 
father, whose cartoons of life at the front 
are as humorous as they are genuinely 
human. Captain Bairnsfather is a Scotch- 
man and has been in service in the British 
army since the beginning of the war. His 
sketches were drawn first for the amuse- 
ment of his men—soldiers knee deep in mud 
got many a good laugh from Bairnsfather’s 
eartoons of their predicaments and pleas- 
ures before the fame of them spread to the 
folks at home. Now they are syndicated in 
inmost of the Allied countries and repub- 
lished in book form. 
Fragments from France, by Bruce Bairns- 


father. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. Part Five 
(a supplement to Fragments from France), 


50 cents. 
Out There 


ULLY appreciating the art and charm 

of Miss Laurette Taylor,. who inter- 
preted the character of ’Aunted Annie, the 
heroine of J. Hartley Manners’s play, Out 
There, one can nevertheless say emphatical- 
ly that the play loses none of its appeal in 
book form. Those who have seen Miss Tay- 
lor will doubly enjoy reading the play; 
others, less fortunate, will find it one of the 
worth while war stories. 


Out There, by J. Hartley Manners. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 


Poems of Belgium 


ROM the delicacy of lyric love and 

beauty out-of-doors Emile Cammaerts. 
cne of Belgium’s greatest poets, has turned 
to write of war and sacrifice. In Messines 
and Other Poems, all written between 
Faster, 1916, and August, 1917, there is 
much of the grace and clarity of his earlier 
verse, enhanced by the deeper note of Bel- 
gium’s bravery. “A War Lullaby,” written 
in August, 1916, is particularly expressive 
of this complex appeal: 


Sleep, sleep, baby, sleep, 
Baby will soon be asleep. 
The fire dwindles and the wind moans, 
The rain lashes the window-panes. .. . 
Is it blowing and raining there? 
Hailing or thundering, perhaps? 
Sleep, sleep, baby, sleep. . . 
Is he well? 
Is he warm? 
Is he lacking naught? 
Has he all he wants? 
His coat, his matches, and his gloves, 
And, in his pocket, next his heart, 
My last letter 
And all its love? 
Baby soon will be asleep. .. . 
The lamp burns low, the fire dwindles. 
We shall have to go to bed. 
The child is clasping its wee fists... . 
Is my big child sleeping, too? 
Sleeping peacefully before the battle? 
Is he running madly 
Thru the shells? 
Or is he lying in some hole, 
With open mouth and with closed eyes? 
Sleep, sleep, baby, sleep. .. .- 
The child moans and the wind swells the curtains. 
The wick splutters, 
The child turns in its cot, 
The rain ceases, the night shivers, 
The sadness of it is fearful. .. . 
Baby soon will be asleep. .. .« 
From the Germans’ fury 
Deliver us, O God! 
Messines and Other Poems, by Emile Cam- 
maerts. John Lane Company. $1.25. 
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HOW WE STOPPED THE LEAK 
THAT KEPT US POOR 


The Discovery Which Enabled Howard Lindsay and His Wife to Save One-Third of Their Income and 
Later Made Mr. Lindsay President of a Large Corporation. A Secret That Applies to Any Income 


HO should walk into the room but 
Howard Lindsay! Of all men per- 
haps the last I had expected to find 
as the president of this great new com- 
pany. They had told me that Mr. Lindsay, 
of the Consolidated, was looking for a 
fine country home and was interested in 
buying the Dollard Place in Englewood; 
so as executor of the Dollard estate, I 
had come to discuss the terms with him. 
But Lindsay! Surely some miracle had 
happened. For it was the very man who 
had come to me “dead broke” about four 
years back and had asked me to, help him 
get a new job. But how he had changed! 
The man I remembered was down at the 
heel, and timid and ill-kept. The man 
now facing me was keen-eyed, alert, con- 
fident and well groomed. 


“You are surprised, Mr. Otis, I can 
see that without your telling me. I was 
a pretty sorry object the last time we 
met—and you may be sure I have not 
forgotten the good turn you did me when 
I needed it so badly. 

“Let that real estate matter rest for a 
moment while I tell you how the miracle 
happened. It won’t take five minutes. 
It all seems simple as A B C as I look 
back on it now. And come to think of it, 
it was simple and perfectly natural. 


How It All Began 


“Our new life began when we discovered how 
to save money. That happened soon after I 
started in the new job you helped me secure. 
And it all came about right in my own home. 
Our family cash account was in terrible shape 
at that time. Both my wife and I had been 
used to luxuries at home and ‘charge it to 
Dad’ had been our easy way out of any money 
problem. 

“But it was different now and our sole source 
of supply was my salary of $3,000. We never 
went to the theatre that we didn’t have the 
uncomfortable feeling that we were using money 
that ought to go for coal or clothes or food. 
We seldom bought anything without feeling as 
though we were cheating ourselves out of some- 
thing else. 

“That year we didn’t save one cent. Besides 
that, we woke up on New Year’s day to find 
a big bunch of unpaid bills to be taken care of 
somehow or other out of future salary checks. 

“When I asked myself the reason for all this 
I found that I did not know the reason, and 
no more did my wife, because we hadn’t the 
Sointest idea what our money had been spent 
or. 

“Then we looked around among our friends 
and learned a great lesson. 

“The Weeds, I knew, were getting more than 
$5,000 a year. They lived in a modest apart- 
ment, did not wear fine clothes, seldom went to 
the theatre, did little entertaining, yet we knew 
they barely had enough money to pay current 
bills. They found it out of the question to 
Save any money and found themselves, so Weed 
told _me, in the same predicament that we had 
faced on New Year’s Day. 

“In the case of the Wells I found a very 
Gifferent. story and one that set me thinking 
rd. Their income was $2,000 a year, yet, to 
my amazement, they confided to us that they 
I saved $600 a year ever since they were 
ried. They didn’t have any grand opera in 
their program—except on their little Victrola 
ut they did go to the theatre regularly. they 
re good clothes, entertained their friends at 
ir home and were about the happiest and 


t Pts aa couple of all our married 
Iriends, » 


Our Great Discovery 
“Then I discovered the magic secret. The 
Weeds never knew whether they could afford to 
"coke a given expenditure or not. Theirs, like 
curs, was a sloppy, happy-go-lucky existence 
\'th the happiness cut out cause they were 


By Harrison Otis 


always worried about money matters. They kept 
no accounts and just trusted to luck—and so 
had bad luck all the time. 

“The Wells, on the other hand, were getting 
more real enjoyment out of life than people with 
double their income—simply because they knew 
what they cculd afford to spend, 


“The difference between these two families 
was that in one case the expenditures were 
made without any plan—while in the other the 
income was regulated on a weekly budget sys- 
tem. 


“Right there we got our Big Idea and our key 
to success and happiness. 

“We sat down that evening and made up a 
budget of all our expenses for the next fifty- 
two weeks. We discovered leaks galore. We 
found a hundred ways where little amounts 
could be saved. 


“And in no time we were engaged in the 
most fascinatiny game either of us had ever 
played—the game of ‘Money Saving.’ 

“In one short month we had a ‘strangle hold’ 
on our expenses and knew just where we were 
going. In one year my wife proudly produced 
ane book showing a tidy savings account of 

00. 


My New Grip on Business 


“In the meantime an extraordinary change 
had come over me in business because of my 
not having to worry about my personal affairs. 
I was able to give my employer’s affairs my full, 
undivided attention during business hours in- 
stead of being harassed and worried as I had 
always been before. 

“T didn’t fully realize this until the president 
called me in one day and said, ‘Lindsay, you have 
been doing exceptionally well. I have been study- 
ing your work for the last year and you have saved 
the company a lot of money. We have decided 
to give you an interest in the business.’ And 
besides that he doubled my salary. I never 
told him what had worked the change, but my 
wife and I know well. 

“When you consider what my income is now, 
all that I have told you seems funny, doesn’t it? 
I can write my check in six figures today, and 
my -new salary here is $25,000 a year. But I 
am still working on the same plan that I used 
to keep track of that original $3,000." Result, I 
know just what I can subscribe to Liberty Bonds 
and the Red Cross and all the other war funds, 
and I never have to wonder whether I can 
afford to have a new motor car, because my 
budget tells me—to a penny. 

“Tt all began when we got a grip on our fam- 
ily expenses. 

“So there you are. It is wonderful, isn’t it? 
I often wish I might tell my story to the 
thousands of young married couples who are 
having the hardest time of their lives just when 
they ought to be having the best time. 

“If you ever get a chance, do pass this mes- 
sage on, for there are thousands who don’t know 
what the trouble is, who would give everything 
to know ‘the secret of the fat bank balance.’ ” 

So now I have the opportunity and you are 
lucky, if only you wi'l act on the wonderful 
message this story contains, 

Harrison Otis 
* * * 


The Magic Budget Plan 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
built on the experience of Howard Lindsay. It 
is simplicity in itself. It contains 112 pages, 
size 8%x10% inches, and is bound in dark 
blue seal grain imitation leather, semi-flexible, 
stamped in gold. This book has been prepared 
by an expert and fits any salary from the small- 
est to the largest. 

This wonderful aid to money-making—this 
watchdog of your income and expenditure—prop- 
erly kept will, tell you to a penny where your 
money goes. It will keep absolute track of your 
expenditures. It will keep you out of debt. It 
will help put money in the bank. It will provide, 
as nothing else can, a feeling of security, sclf- 
confidence and independence that comes only 
from the knowledge that you have a tidy and 
growing bank account. 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
lucky, if only you will act on the wonderful 
only account book based on the budget idea. It 


is the only one that provides for the income as 
well as the classified items of expense. It con- 
tains compact information on 

Keeping Expense Accounts. 

Making An Inventory of Household Goods. 

Making Safe Investments. 

Making a Budget. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only two minutes 
a day. No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. 
Any grammar school boy or girl can keep the 
accounts in the Ferrin Book. This method is 
not a hard task. It is just fun. 

Now you need not worry about the money you 
spend for clothes, food, rent or the theatre. You 
will spend it freely because you will know 
how much you can afford to spend, 





July 2, 1918. 
Independent Corporation, Division of Rusi- 
ness Education, 119 W. qoth St., New 
York City: 

GENTLEMEN: I today received the Ferrin 
Money Saving Account Book, and on show- 
ing it to some of my friends they were 
very much impressed with the idea and 
requested me to order one for them. I 
would therefore appreciate it if you would 
send me five more of these Ferrin Saving 
Account Books. I am sending you herewith 
my check for $12.00 to cover the cost of 
these five in addition to the one which I 
have just received. 

Trusting that you will get the books to 
me at once, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Carteton F. Brown. 


July 28, 1918. 
Independent Corporation, 119 W. goth St., 
New York City: 
Attention: Mr. Jos. J. Kor.pet. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to thank you greatly 
for your letter of July 22d, in which you 
advise that I sent you $1.00 in excess of 
the regular price of Ferrin’s Account Book. 
I would appreciate your returning this 
money in enclosed stamped and siivumel 
envelope. 

My wife and I have been making entries 
in the book only a little over one week 
and already have discovered many house- 
hold ‘“‘leaks” to an approximate sum of 
$5.00. We have the errin method to 
thank for these discoveffes. : 

Again thanking you for calling my atten- 
tion to above mentioned error and wishing 
the Independent Corporation continued suc- 
cess, I am, very truly yours, 


D. G. SHEPHARD, 


Publicity Manager Fairmont Gas Engine 
and Ry. Motor Car Co. 


Send No Money 


See how magically the Ferrin Book works, no 
matter how much or how little your income. We 
know what you will think of it when you see it. 
So we are willing to send you the book without 
your sending us any money in advance. Just 
mail the coupon, and back will come the book 
by return mail. hen you have seen what bi 
returns the Ferrin System will pay you, cond 
us only $2. If you feel that you can afford not 
to have it, return the book and owe us nothing. 
Act now, for the sake of your bank account 
and your future. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Tndependent Corporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me the Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book on Free Examination. I will send you $2 within 
5 days after receipt, or return the book, 
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The Best Child Ever Born 


is a problem. The brighter your child the greater 
your problem. Upon your wisdom depend his 
physical, his mental, and his moral development. 
The greatest of these is his moral development 
—the building of his character—for this deter- 
mines the value of the others. It is the power 
that pilots him through life. And there is no 
way that you can better solve this problem than 
by the proper selection of his reading. 


Much that children read is positively injurious 
to their eager, receptive minds. Some books 
merely entertain in a wasteful way. But, some 
not only entertain but at the same time have 
those fine, constructive qualities which inspire 
high ideals and build strong, clean character. 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY 


is enthusiastically endorsed by the leading edu- 
cators of the nation and by the fathers and 
mothers in over 75,000 a especially because 
of its distinctive plan of building character. 
An illustrious gathering of men and 
under the leader: ‘ip of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, and Henry Van Dyke, 
who never forgot the child’s point of view, nor 
overlooked his interests, have made this plan 
and library a rich treasure-house of childish 
delights and a boon to parents. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE 
You and your child will be glad to receive FREE 
our beautiful book, with rich colored illustra- 
tions, telling about this library and its distinc- 
tive pee. card brings this book FREE with 
no obligation. Merely address 


Dept. V, University Research, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1000 C2262 


Manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, you can print 
from .20 to 1000 copies of any 
hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly with a 


Re ED 
STENCIL DUPLIGATOR 


Prints on any size, weight or 
und of pe r from a 3x5 
inch ru index card to a 
multi page 8% x 16 inch 
booklet. 


Sent on free trial with 

complete equipment for 

handwritten, typewrit- 
ten and 


women, 





One Model 


offer. 
The Retespeed Co. 
Low Factory Price “din, ono” 





AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and advertise the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





FROM BALUCHISTAN TO BAKU 


(Continued from page 283) 


Bolsheviki are defending Baku. The Geor- 
gians put up a stiff fight. The Pope is using 
his influence to prevent the extension of 
Moslem territory. And the Germans have 
blocked the northward movement of the 
Turks. For the new Ottoman ambitions 
are causing a great deal of trou- 
ble to their allies. When the Dobrudja at 
the mouth of the Danube was taken from 
Rumania it could not be given to Bulgaria 
because Turkey objected and demanded in 
compensation a large slice of Bulgarian 
Thrace. Both the Dobrudja and Thrace, 
they contend not without reason, contain 
more Turks than Bulgars and why not set- 
tle it by ethnic principles? They lay claim 
also to Caucasia and Crimea on historic 
and racial grounds. Evidently the Asiatics 
are picking up European catchwords with 
disconcerting rapidity. They, too, are argu- 
ing for the self-determination of nationali- 
ties and the recognition of racial rights. 
They, too, are talking of a Terra Irredenta, 
an Unredeemed Land, and they are listen- 
ing for the cry of opprest brethren beyond 
the mountains and the seas. 

But it would never suit Germany to 
let the mines and oil fields of the Cau- 
easus pass altogether into the hands of so 
uncertain an ally as Turkey. So 3000 Ger- 
man troops were landed last June at Poti 
just north of Batum and are now said 
to occupy Tiflis. This puts the Ger- 
mans in control of the Black Sea end of 
the trans-isthmian railroad and pipe line. 
The other end, at Baku, where the oil 
wells are, is held by the Americans and 
Bolsheviki, and it is to be hoped that the 
Allies from their more abundant forces 
have spared more than 3000 men to rein- 
force the defenders of the Caspian coast. 

It illustrates our American ignorance 
of the Caucasian situation that last April 
when the news was received that the Ar- 
menians and Bolsheviki had killed a thou- 
sand Tatars at Baku, it was regarded at 
Washington as a mistake in cable trans- 
mission. The word “Bolsheviki,” it was 
surmized, should read “Georgians.” As 
we now know the Bolsheviki joined with 
the Armenians in the defense of Baku 
against the Tatars, and together held that 
port until now the British from Bagdad 
have come to their rescue. On the other 
hand the Georgians were at that time fight- 
ing against the Bolsheviki on the other 
side of the isthmus, for when the Geor- 
gians seized the Russian vessels in the 
Black Sea ports, the Bolsheviki warships 
bombarded Sukhum, a port north of Batum 
that the Georgians were trying to hold 
and the Turks to get. 

If the reader has ever been in an oil 
city or mining camp in the hight of its 
boom he will have some idea of the aspect 
of modern Baku. The millions of barrels 
of oil that have poured out of it and the 
millions of money that have poured into 
the sleepy old Tatar city have metamor- 
phosed it unrecognizably. It has now all 
the modern improvements — nouveaux 
riches, bourgeoise, intelligentsia, proletar- 
iat; a literary movement, an art move- 
ment, a civic movement, a socialist move- 
ment, a nationalist movement, a feminist 
movement, a religious movement, and all 
the rest of them. In 1906 the first Tatar 
newspaper was issued at Baku. Now the 
Tatars publish twenty-eight dailies and 
weeklies as well as many books. Baku 
rivals Constantinople and Kazan as a 
center of the Islamic revival and Pan-Tu- 
ranian propaganda. 

The Armenians live intermingled with 
the Tatars in the Caspian Caucasus, and 


the new influx of wealth into this region 
has tended to increase the racial and re- 
ligious rivalry. As in Mexico the mana- 
gers of the oil wells and refineries have to 
pay tribute to the predatory bands of both 
sides, and sometimes this does not suffice to 
protect their property. In the race riots of 
1904-5 two-thirds of the works were de- 
stroyed and hundreds of lives were lost. 

The news of the advent of the British 
at Baku is a great relief, for the last we had 
heard from that region was discouraging. 
It was that the Turks by their advance 
into Persia had cut off the British from 
the Caucasus and forced them to. retire 
over a hundred miles upon Bagdad. But 
somehow a body of British made their way 
from Mesopotamia across Persia thru Ker- 
manshah and Hamadan to Resht, a dis- 
tance of over four hundred miles in an 
airline from Bagdad. The Turks from 
Tabriz were also marching on Resht, less 
than two hundred miles east, but the Brit- 
ish beat them to it. In Enzeli, the port 
of Resht on the Caspian, the British found 
vessels to convey them to the Caucasus. 
Last year a British force entered Enzeli 
but were expelled by the Bolsheviki and 
had to retire to Hamadan. 

Simultaneous with this comes news of 
another move of equal strategic importance, 
the arrival of a British force in Turkestan. 
This means that the British have control 
of both coasts of the Caspian and have 
established at least two lines of communi- 
cation from India to Russia crossing Per- 
sia from south to north. It means also 
that Germany’s new route to India, north 
of the Caspian and down thru Turkestan, 
has been blocked by the British as they 
blocked the Bagdad route before. On the 
other side of the Caspian from Baku is the 
port of Krasnovodsk, from which the Rus- 
sian railroad leads thru Turkestan to 
Meru, Bokhara and Samarkand to the Af- 
ghan frontier. This route, which caused 
such alarm to England in the nineties when 
it was opened up by the Russians, is now 
in the hands of the British. 

We have heard even less about Turkes- 
tan than about Caucasia. At the beginning 
of this year Turkestan, following the 
fashion of the times, declared itself an in- 
dependent republic. In March the papers 
incidentally mentioned 20,000 casualties as 
having occurred in the “fierce battles” be- 
tween the Bolsheviki and “the natives,” 
tho what they were fighting about was not 
explained. Then we heard of pogroms; 
of 350 Jews murdered and thousands plun- 
dered in Khokand, tho who were the mur- 
derers we were not told. Now we hear that 
the British are welcomed by the Turco- 
mans, the Bokharans and the Social Revo- 
lutionists who are fighting the Bolsheviki. 
So it seems that on the east side of the 
Caspian the British and Bolsheviki are 
foes and on the west side they are friends. 

Since the British expedition to Turk- 
estan entered Persia from India by way 
of Baluchistan it shows that the native 
risings reported in Baluchistan last March 
must have been quelled and the broken 
lines of railroad and telegraph restored. 
The railroad running from the Indus River 
thru Baluchistan, which formerly reached 
only to Chaman on the Afghan frontier on- 
posite Kandahar, has probably been exten‘- 
ed considerably westward, possibly well 
into Persia. The next step would be to 
connect it with the Russian Trans-Cas- 
pian line and then the British would have 
Afghanistan almost encircled by rail. This 
would obviate the danger that the Emir 
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of Afghanistan might be seduced from his 
British allegiance by German agents or 
Pan-Islamic propaganda and make a raid 
on India. : 

What the Turco-Teutonic schemes in 
this direction are appeared in the course 
of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations. The first 
draft of the treaty imposed upon Russia 
specified the independence of Persia; the 
second draft, which was signed, added the 
independence of Afghanistan. It will be 
remembered that the agreement of 1907 be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain recognized 
the exclusive rights of Great Britain over 
Afghanistan and divided Persia into Rus- 
sian (northern) and British (southern) 
“spheres of influence” with a “neutral 
zone” between. But during the war the 
British made considerable inroads into the 
neutral zone in order to secure the oil 
fields lying north of the Persian Gulf. But 
it seems that Russia sought compensation, 
for in one of the secret papers published 
from the Russian archives published by 
Trotzky, it appeared that on March 22, 
1915, the Czar’s Government asked for the 
transfer from the neutral to the Russian 
zone of a small area on the Afghan fron- 
tier. To this note the British Government 
returned no reply. But the Emir of Afghan- 
istan was assured by the British Govern- 
ment “that no proposal affecting the in- 
terests of his country would be made or 
agreed to at the Peace Conference.” Evi- 
dently, however, it is the intention of Ger- 
many and Turkey to raise the question of 
the status of Persia and Afghanistan at the 
Peace Conference. The Emir was wrathful 
when he learned that Russia and England 
had disposed of his country without his 
knowledge or consent. He has never rec- 
ognized the agreement of 1907 and doubtless 
hopes to have the case reopened. 

The Anglo-Russian bargain of 1907 was 
obliterated by the revolution ten years 
later, for the Soviet republic repudiated all 
imperialistic aims. By the recent move- 
ments the British have gained control of 
the neutral zone and most of the Russian 
zone of Persia as well as Cis-Caspian and 
Trans-Caspian territory formerly held by 
Russia. It is to be hoped that they can 
hold on to it not only for strategic advan- 
tage in the present war, but for the benefit 
of the peoples concerned. They are not 
likely to get any government better than 
British administration for a long time to 
come nor one more willing to give them 
opportunity for development. Certainly it 
would be preferable to the possible alterna- 
tives—the rule of Russia, Germany, or 
Turkey. The partition of Persia in 1907, 
tho intended as an amiable compromise, 
was irksome to both parties and injurious 
to the country. British Liberals were 
shocked that their government should be- 
come the accomplice of Russia in what Mr. 
Shuster called “The Strangling of Per- 
sia,” and was obliged to condone whatever 
Russia did in Tabriz and Teheran. 

The advance of the British from the 
Arabian Sea to the Caspian has a double 
importance. It frustrates two schemes for 
the expansion of Turkey. The first was the 
Pan-Islam plan, which aimed to join those 
of a common faith in an interoceanic chain 
whose links would be Morocco, Tunis, Al- 
geria, Tripoli, Egypt, Arabia, Turkey, 
Persia and India. The second was the Pan- 
Turanian plan, which aimed to join all 
those of common blood—Turks, Tatars, 
Turcomans, Mongols, Manchus, Finns, 
Lapps, Esths, Bulgars, and mayhap Mag- 
yars. Such are the dreams which ambition 
inspires in brains inflamed with ethno- 
logical and linguistic speculation. It is a 
question which is the more dangerous to the 
peace of the world—Imperialism or Irre- 
dentism. Turkey has both forms of megalo- 














War Training for Women 


A Call to Service—Trained Woman Secretaries 
are needed to speed Government Work 


One of the Government's great ; 
needs is for trained secretaries and Drexel Institute’s special 
statistical workers. To help sup- war training courses for 
ply them, Drexel Institute, in co- 
operation with the U. S. Civil | “omen have been approved 


Service Commission, has prep.red | by the United States Civil 


special training courses. Seretce Commission. 
Graduates of these courses will 
be eligible for certificates to posi- 


tions under Civil Service. The 














certification of graduation will be Students who enter these courses 

dhe Laub for retin: uo futher will be at once in training for their 
scholastic test will be required. ey Se 

1A — a. anes Uniform will be worn. Mili- 
course tor rig ool grad- tary regulations. 


uates who are qualified in 


Stenography and Type- Enrollment will be limited and 
writing and have had one applicants carefully selected. As 
year sexperience im business. courses begin October 7, we urge 
2. Aone year's intensive course you to write at once for complete 


for College graduates. Bulletin No. 10 and enrollment 
Specific technical and statis _ blanks. 
tical secretarial training of 


high grade. The Nation needs you. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


Hollis Godfrey, Sc. D., Eng. D., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


In addition to the above courses, Drexel Institute offers the regular 
Coursesin Domestic Science and Arts, Engineering and Secretarial Work. 




















mania at the same time. 


SEE THE ADIRONDACKS 
IN SEPTEMBER 


GRAND VIEW HOTEL 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


In all the world there is no place like Lake Placid for an ideal Fall outing. 
It matters not what your fancy or mood desires you are sure to find it there in 
abundance—on land or water. 


ALL OUTDOOR RECREATION 


The Grand View is one of the largest and best conducted hotels in the 
mountains; hotel grounds extend over 400 acres—overlooking two beautiful 
lakes: refined home comforts and surroundings; elevator; rooms with bath. 


Furnished Cottages for Rent 
Modern Conveniences, Model Service, Cuisine of Superlative Goodness 
IDEAL SPOT FOR EARLY FALL OUTING 
For particulars address MORTON B. MARSHALL Lake Placid, N. Y. 














INSURING YOUR SAVINGS 


John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of 

the Currency, made a recommendation 
proposing a bill to provide for the Govern- 
ment guarantee of deposits in national 
banks in the amount of $5000 or less, with 
the proviso that Congress could designate 
n certain rate in excess of which interest 
could not be paid on such deposits. The 
Comptroller fixed 3 per cent as the rate he 
believed adequate. A bill on this subject 
was reported favorably by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which 
Senator Robert L. Owens is chairman, and 
while it has been argued upon to some ex- 
tent it has not been enacted, probably on 
account of the great opposition advanced 
by large banking interests in certain parts 
of the country, as well as from the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

According to the terms of the bill, the 
Comptroller is empowered to publish adver- 
tisements in the press calling upon per- 
sons having claims against failed banks to 
present the same with legal proof. Claims 
of each depositor not exceeding $5000 which 
are adjudged valid shall be paid in full by 
the Comptroller out of funds to be provided 
under the act. In order to indemnify the 
Government on account of advances to be 
made for the purpose stated, a tax is to be 
levied on each national bank which desires 
to take advantage of the law, in the amount 
of not exceeding one-tenth of one per cent 
of the aggregate of all deposits averaging 
$5000 or less, and a similar tax on $5000 of 
the aggregate of each of the other deposits 
averaging more than $5000. The provision 
is made that no deposit bearing over 4 per 
cent interest shall be the beneficiary of the 
act. 

Acceptance of the plan is made discre- 
tionary with banks, and individual institu- 
tions are not required to accept it unless 
they feel so dispored. Certain national 
banks have argued that it is unjust to re- 
quire strong banks to pay a premium of 
about one-tenth of one per cent for the 
benefit of the weaker or poorly managed 
institutions when the strong banks do not 
wish to avail themselves of the guarantee. 
The large banking institutions object to 
being taxed for the purpose of insuring 
their depositors but the Comptroller argues 
that the objection will be met if it is pro- 
vided that any national bank which does 
not desire to enjoy the benefits of the act 
can decline to participate. . 

This fact, Mr. Williams argues, cuts out 
absolutely the objections of the large banks 
and they can have no justification in op- 
posing a measure which, while not taxing 
them, gives to other banks that are will- 
ing to pay the tax the advantages which 
such banks and their depositors greatly de- 
sire. For instance, a bank in New York 
City having ten millions of capital should 
have no objection to a bank in Oswego, 
New York, with average deposits of $5000 
or less taking advantage of a law guaran- 
teeing deposits by paying a small tax and 
allowing the depositors a small rate of in- 
terest in return for the guarantee. 

The Comptroller feels that such a law 
would bring millions of hoarded money into 
circulation while the banking interests try 
to refute this contention as very much 
worn-out and no longer applicable since the 
issuance of Liberty Bonds. The Comptrol- 
ler says that many people have no confi- 
dence in banks and consequently hide their 
savings in cupboards and ovens or place 
them in safe deposit vaults because of their 
lack of confidence: that if deposits were 
guaranteed hoarders would take advantage 
of even a 3 per cent interest rate and de- 
posit their funds in banks. 
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BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


Personally, I have felt that the latter 
argument holds particularly true with re- 
spect to the foreign population of this coun- 
try which is more or less transient. Labor- 
ers, mill-workers and mechanics of Polish, 
Russian, Slavonian, Greek and Italian ex- 
traction have sent each year many millions 
of dollars of their savings to their home 
banks, some to purchase small farms, some 
to be spent upon property already owned 
to provide improvements, some to pay debts, 
but a large part to remain in the Govern- 
ment controlled savings banks. Why? Be- 
cause they believe that their home Govern- 
ment is safe and they have faith in the 
banks controlled by it, while they know 
that they have been so often mulcted of 
their savings of many years by scheming 
bankers of their own nationality located 
here. The records of the state banking de- 
partments are filled with cases of abscond- 
ing foreign bankers and the miserable work- 
ingmen and women who were their victims. 
If these alien people could feel that their 
deposits in American banks had a Govern- 
ment guarantee behind them, many millions 
of dollars would remain deposited here and 
would be, in turn, available for investment 
either in Government bonds or in securities 
of American enterprizes. 

Some of the arguments advanced in favor 
of the guarantee of bank deposits by the 
Government are as follows: 

1—The passage of the law would give an ab- 
solute guarantee to nearly 16,000,000 depositors 
in national banks who on March 4, 1918, had 
deposits of $5000 or less. Those depositors whose 
balances exceeded $5000, and whose funds would 
not be guaranteed, numbered 353,139, those 
whose balances were $5000 or less had to their 
credit $4,521,027,600 and those whose balances 
exceeded $5000 had deposits aggregating $8,000,- 
000,000. 

2—The passage of such a law would prevent 
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runs on all national banks enjoying the guar- 
antee privilege, with the attending changes and 
disturbances which ordinarily fol'’ow such runs. 
Many financial panics would have been averted 
had such a law been in force. 

3—The guarantee of deposits would give peace 
of mind to the poor man and woman who may 
have placed the savings of a lifetime in the sav- 
ings department of a national bank. In cases 
where national banks have failed. depositors have 
had to wait years before realizing anything and 
have suffered great privation on account of their 
means being taken away. 

4—Nothing would contribute more to the uni- 
fication of our banking system than the enact- 
ment of such a law. It would have a paramount 
influence in bringing state banks into the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. The desirability of this 
unification of the banking system of the country 
has the approval of thinkers of both political 
parties, especially in times of war when co- 
operation and codrdination of all financial in- 
terests is of such paramount importance. 

5—Under such a plan all banks will strive to 
inspire public confidence and maintain a good 
reputation not only for the sake of protecting 
their stock investment but also for the sake of 
drawing large depositors to the bank. 

The Comptroller has said that the rec- 
ords of his office show that for the past 
thirty-six years the total deposits of banks 
with less than $200,000 capital which failed 
in that’ period amounted to $60,788,000. 
representing the amount of money which 
was tied up from time to time during this 
period in these banks, part of which was 
lost. In the same period, the amount of de- 
nosits tied up in banks with a capital of 
$200,000 or more amounted to $133.572,000. 
Of this sum. over $68,000,000 was tied up 
in the largest banks, those with a capital 
of $500,000 cr over. The aggregate amount 
of deposits of national banks tied up by bank 
failures from 1912 to 1917 was about $30,- 
000,000, exclusive of deposits aggregating 
$50,000,000 more in banks which susnend- 
ed temporarily but were subsequently re- 
stored to solvency in the same period. 

The Comptroller states that while the 
tring up of $194,000,000 of deposits in 
failed banks is not large when compared 
with the total deposits of all banks, it is 
of high importance when it is considered 
how many untold miseries such failures 
brought to tens of thousands of helpless 
men and women who, under the provisions 
of a bill such as the one proposed, could 
have been (and hereafter should be) spared 
such loss and suffering. 

One of the obiections to the bill is found- 
ed on the idea that the depositors of a well- 
managed bank in New York City should 
not be penalized by a loss in interest in 
order to aid depositors in a poorly managed 
bank in Kalamazoo. If this theory held, no 
form of centralized government or organi- 
zation would stand and we would have no 
Government post office, but a separate one 
in each state, no insurance companies, no 
building and loan associations. no mutual 
aid societies, no large corporations. 

The Federal Reserve Board has argued 
that the passage of the bill for the Gov- 
ernment guarantee of bank deposits would 
create a spirit of antagonism between na- 
tional and state banks. The way to prevent 
any possible antagonism is to eliminate the 
various classes of banking institutions and 
create a really unified banking system. 
This might mean depriving the states of 
certain rights but the banking question has 
ceased to be a state or a local question 
but a national and even international prob- 
lem. The financial structure of the whole 
world will be in the balance after the war 
is over and we should begin to look ahead. 
All banks and trust companies should come 
under the absolute control of the Federal! 
Reserve System by a form of legislation 
which cannot be misunderstood and the 
small depositor, the wage earner, should be 
protected by an absolute Government 
guarantee. 
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PLEASURE AS USUAL 


(Continued from page 286) 


erstwhile luxuries are veriest necessities, | == 
This development has crystallized some cus- = 
toms, has precipitated types, has thrown = * 
up social froth and left its social sediment. |= hi I 

I can shut nty eyes and see the fea- |= : S ~ Or 
tures all in ene composite picture. There is = 
the late rising and the long delayed meal = ae : 
hours; the constant round of tournaments ; |= ULFILLING the vision of its founder, this institu- 
the riding and boating; the swimming and = tion serves and will continue to serve its double 
—~— the a and her _— —— ; = function in providing safe investments for the funds 
pr - chic Gasintlive groups and the |== of the public and the upbuilding of this nation’s perma- 


porch gossip of the long dull afternoon ; 
the vapid conversation, with the cuisine 
and the climate for its only topics; the 
apologies and explanations in re _ heat, 
humidity, mosquitoes and the absence of 
that truant heretofore hardworking breeze ; 
the fraud, deceit, pretense and insincerity ; 
the gossip, scandal, heart-burning and social 
climbing; tke line of automobiles every 
morning in the offing; the men who every 
forenoon make believe they play golf out 
of pleasure and not from necessity. 

I go back to any one of twenty places 
and sit down in retrospection to look in 
imagination on the passing stream. Here 
comes 2 man who might have made a liv- 
ing. Instead, he has merely made a fortune. 
Here is a couple with no company except 
each other. They have much ambition, but 
no means. For that reason they are frozen 
out effectually. Here comes a family I re- 
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nent prosperity. 


Promoting thrift, encouraging systematic accumulations, 
providing for such accumulations a form of investment 
unimpeachably coriservative; and giving to each investor, 
large or small, a real, vital, and profitable part in the 
material improvement of the nation’s great cities; This 


Safe 6% Bonds 


The first mortgage 6% bonds we offer are safe invest- 
ments. Safety must be your first consideration—es- 
pecially so in these times of war. The denominations 
of the bonds are $100, $500 and $1,000. 


Write today for our booklet, “Safety & 5%,” describing 
how the Straus Plan safeguards these bonds, and for our 
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d only labor she can think of that she ever |= 
did was to steer the yacht. 
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Fall Investment Prospects 


Babson Service keeps you 
reliablyinformed on invest- 
ments—enables you to an- 
ticipate what’s ahead—tells 
whether another rise is 
likely this fall. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental sta- 
tistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-9 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 


























DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, October 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, September 20, 1918. 

G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1918, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1918, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by Bankers 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 














OFFICE OF 
NING & 


A dividend of one and three-quarters (1%%) 
per cent. on the preferred stock of this company 
has today been declared, payable September 15th, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on August 26th, 1918. 

GEO. W. PETERSEN, Secretary. 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number 
of readers are securing valuable 
information through the Insur- 
ance Service Department con- 


| ducted by W. E. Underwood, 

















Director. 














FIFTY-THREE TO ONE 


(Continued from page 285) 


he was far more eager than for 
his decoration. This was the new Spad 
aeroplane in which was mounted a 200 
horse power Hispano-Suiza motor which 
drove a propeller from the end of a hollow 
shaft. And thru this hollow propeller shaft 
a light one pounder gun fired straight 
ahead, avoiding the danger which would 
attend any attempt to synchronize its 
shells between the blades of his propeller. 

It was his own idea! For months he had 
argued and pleaded with the authorities to 
give him a more deadly arm. Finally forced 
to succumb to his impetuous desire the new 
fighting machine was built according to his 
directions. Guynemer had brought down 
his forty-ninth victim. Three more were 
added to his score with this new and pow- 
erful weapon before his customary reck- 
lessness again imperiled his life and filled 
his new aeroplane with bullet holes. 

Thruout August, 1917, Guynemer fought 
even more furiously than was his wont. 
His fifty-third and last victory was gained 
on the 20th. But his miraculous instincts 
seemed deserting him. 

He made several visits to the factory in 
Psris and to his father’s home in Com- 
piégne. Parents and friends urged him to 
rest, to give up the chase now that he had 
attained “his fifty,” to teach his new pilots 
the tactics and maneuvers that brought 
him such wonderful successes over the 
enemy pilots. 

To all such suggestions Guynemer replied 
impatiently : “They will say that I stopped 
fighting because I have received all the 
decorations France can give me.” He 
burned with the desire to show “them” 
that he would work harder now to bring 
down aeroplanes than he had ever done be- 
fore. And he did work harder. He took 
even greater risks. He flew seven hours 
one day, engaged in several combats but 
was unable to score a victory. Evil luck 
pursued him. On September 10 he used 
up three different machines, each one re- 
fusing to function properly and forcing 
him to land. 

That night his comrades, unable to con- 
trol their captain, telephoned to Paris in- 
forming their old commanding officer, Bro- 
card, that Guynemer was sick and in no 
condition to fly, and imploring him to come 
to the aerodrome to take their captain 
away for a much needed rest. Commander 
Brocard telegraphed Guynemer to expect 
him the following morning at nine o’clock. 

Guynemer undoubtedly suspecting the 
intrigue of his friends ordered out his aero- 
plane next morning at eight o’clock and 
directed Lieutenant Bozon-Verduras to ac- 
company him. Brocard arrived at the Dun- 
kirk aerodrome in automobile shortly be- 
fore nine. Guynemer had departed on his 
last flight at eight twenty-five. 

The mystery of Georges Guynemer’s dis- 
appearance is truly so baffling that one 
wonders little at the superstitious belief 
held by the French peasants that he did 
not come down but on the contrary ascend- 
ed straight to heaven—a last miracle! 

The facts are these: Lieutenant Bozon- 
Verduras reports that northwest of Ypres 
he and Captain Guynemer discovered a 
two-seater Aviatic at 12,000 feet. Guyne- 
mer went in for the attack leaving the 
lieutenant above him to guard against a 
rescue. A distant formation of enemy fight- 
ing planes was sighted by the sentinel and 
he went forward to intercept them. They 
swerved off to the east without seeing him. 

Returning to his station he searched the 
skies for the captain’s aeroplane. It was 
not in sight. Believing Guynemer had 
downed his opponent and had followed him 


close to earth to witness the crash, Bozon- 
Verduras volplaned down and circled about 
at a low level for a considerable time 
without discovering any sign either of 
Guynemer or his victim. 

It has always been the German custom 
to announce promptly the fall of any enemy 
aviator. If the pilot has fallen from his 
machine and his identity lost, the number 
and name of his aeroplane is published and 
sent abroad. In the case of a German vic- 
tory over a Guynemer, whose name and 
exploits were frequently published in the 
German press, the proud news would cer- 
tainly flood the entire world. But for ten 
days after September 11, not a word came 
from Germany concerning Georges Guy- 
nemer. 

The French had maintained a strict 
silence on their side, hoping that Guynemer 
had dropt uncaptured within the enemy 
lines and that unaware of his presence the 
enemy’s chance of apprehending him would 
be lessened. But a London newspaper on 
September 17 printed the story of his dis- 
appearance. 

Four days later, about the time required 
for a London paper to reach Germany thru 
Holland, the Cologne Gazette printed the 
casual information that a Cologne fighting 
pilot, one Wissemann, heretofore unheard 
of, had written to his mother in Cologne 
that he had shot down Guynemer, the 
French Ace of Aces, and that hereafter he 
need fear no one. He dated his victory 
— 19. Guynemer disappeared the 

th. ‘ 

Necessity for secrecy removed, applica- 
tion was made thru the Geneva Red Cross 
directly to Germany for information about 
the body of the French aviator, Georges 
Guynemer. An immediate reply was given 
the Red Cross to the effect that Guynemer 
was shot down in combat back of Ypres 
on September 10. and that be was given a 
military funeral and his body was buried 
in the cemetery at Poelcappelle in Flanders. 

A few days later Poelcappelle was cap- 
tured by: the British. Diligent search was 
made for the grave of Guynemer but none 
was found. 

An official request was thereupon made 
by the French Government thru Spain to 
the German Government for facts concern- 
ing the disposition of Guynemer’s body. 

The extraordinary reply came that Guy- 
nemer had been killed on the 11th, and not 
the 10th (full particulars having been pub- 
lished meantime of Guynemer’s disappear- 
ence on the 11th); that Guynemer had 
been killed by a bullet in the forehead, 
that his aeroplane had broken its right 
wing in the crash so that its number could 
not be ascertained and published (when as 
a matter of fact the number is stamped on 
the fusilage and the broken wing could not 
affect its discovery), and that finally, Guy- 
nemer’s body could not be removed and 
buried owing to the violent artillery fire 
that was directed against the spot by the 
British, which fire eventually obliterated 
and destroyed every trace of both aero- 
plane and pilot! 

Consider the incredulity with which this 
astonishing official contradiction from Ger- 
many must have been received by a people 
already anxious to believe that their hero 
was immortal, that he had accomplished 
bis miraculous tasks by a power super- 
human, that his unrivaled wings had at last 
carried him into the infinite where no man 
made machine could follow, where no 
human mind could soar! 

Thus shrouded in mystery we leave 
Georges Guynemer. a marvelous if not 4 
roiraculous human being. 
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Right and Wrong 
Methods in 
Child Training 


ANY loving parents with the 
best interest of their chil- 
dren at heart are unknow- 

ingly committing nothing less than a 
crime against their little ones because 
of the methods they use in training 
them in the way they should go. 

Not only do these methods fail in 
their immediate purpose, but they 
work an irreparable harm in their 
effect on the child’s future success 
and happiness. 

Abraham Lincoln, perhaps our great- 
est American, once said: “All that I am 
and all that I ever hope to be I owe to 
my mother.” Great men before and 
since Lincoln have in the very same 
way given the big share of credit to 
their parents—and how truly they 
spoke! 

The trouble has always been that we 
have never given any really scientific 
study to the question of child training 
—we have not searched for the cause 
of disobedience, the cause of wilfulness, 
the cause of untruthfulness, and of 
otuer symptoms which, if not treated in 
the right way, may lead to dire conse- 

uences. Instead, we punish the child 
or exhibiting the bad trait, or else “let 
it go.” As a result, we do the child an 
actual wrong instead of helping it. 
What we should do is to attack the 
trouble at its source. 


Confidence the Basis of Control 


The new system of child training is 
founded upon the principle that confi- 
dence is the basis of control. 


Scoiding and whipping are relics 


of the Barbarous Ages 


Under this new system children who 
have been well-nigh unmanageable be- 
come obedient and willing, and such 
traits as bashfulness, jealousy, fear, 
bragging, etc., are overcome. But the 
system goes deeper than that, for it in- 
stils high ideals and builds character, 
which is of course the goal of all par- 
ents’ efforts in child training. 

Physical punishment, shouted com- 
mands, and other barbarous relics of 
the old system have no place in this 
modern school. Children are made com- 
rades, not slaves; are helped, not pun- 
ished. And the results are nothing short 
of marvelous. 

Instead of a hardship, child training 
becomes a genuine pleasure, as the par- 
ent shares every confidence, every joy 
and every sorrow of the child, and at the 
same time has its unqualified respect. 
This is a situation rarely possible under 
old training methods. 

And what a source of pride now as 
well as in after years! To have chil- 
dren whose every action shows culture 
and refinement, perfect little gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, yet full of childish 
enthusiasm and spontaneity withal! 


Results Without Friction 


To put in practice these new ideas in 
child training, strange as it may seem, 
takes less time than the old method. It 
is simply a question of applying princi- 
~~ founded on a scientific study of 

uman nature, going at it in such a 
way as to get immediate results with- 
out friction. 

The founder of this new system is 
Professor Ray C. Beery, A. B., A. 
(Harvard and Columbia), who has 
written a complete Course in Practical 
Child Training. This Course is based 
on Professor Beery’s extensive investi- 
gations and wide practical experience, 
and provides a_ well-worked-out plan 
which the parent can easily follow. The 
Parents’ Association, a national organ- 
ization devoted to improving the meth- 
ods of child training, has adopted the 
Beery system and is teaching the course 
to its members by mail. 


Nothing Else Like It 


Membership in the Parents’ Associa- 
tion entitles you to a complete course of 
lessons in child training by Professor 
Beery. These lessons must not be con- 
fused with the hundreds of books on 
child training which leave the reader in 
the dark because of vagueness and lack 
of definite and practical application of 
the principles laid down. It does not 
deal in glittering generalities. Instead, 
it shows by concrete illustrations and 
detailed explanations exactly what to 
do to meet every emergency and how to 
accomplish immediate results and make 
a permanent impression. 

o matter whether your child is still 
in the cradle or is eighteen years old, 
this course will show how to apply the 


’ The New Method places copraence 
as the is of control 


right methods at once. You merely 
take up the particular trait, turn to the 
proper page, and apply the lessons to 
the child. You are told exactly what 
to do. You cannot begin too soon, for 
the child’s behavior in the first few 
years of life depends on the parent, not. 


on the child. 
This Book 


Free 


“New Methods in 
Child Training” is 
the title of a little 
book which  de- 
scribes the Parents’ 
Association and 
outlines Professor 
Beery’s course in 
Practical . Child 
Training. The As- 
sociation will glad- 
ly send ‘a copy free 
on request. 

If you are truly 
anxious to make 
the greatest possi- 
ble success of your 
children’s lives, you 
owe it to them to 
at least get this 
free book which 
shows how you may 
become a member 
of the Parents’ As- 


sociation and se-* 


cure the fine bene- 
fit of this wonder- 
ful new way in 
child training. 
Merely mail the 
coupon or a post- 
ecard or letter, but 
do it today, as this 
offer may never be 
made here again. 








Do You Know 


How— 


to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 

to always obtain cheerful 
obedience ? 

to correct mistakes of 
early training? 

to keep child from crying? 

to develop initiative in 


child? 

to teach child instantly to 
comply with command, 
“Don’t touch’’? 

to suppress temper in chil- 
dren without punish- 
ment? 

to succeed with child of 
any age without display 
of authority? 

to discourage the ‘“‘Why’”’ 
habit in regard to com- 
mands ? 

to prevent quarreling and 
fighting? 

to cure impertinence? Dis- 
courtesy? Vulgarity? 

to remove fear of dark- 
ness? Fear of thunder 
and lightning? Fear of 
harmless animals? 

to encourage child to talk? 

to teach punctuality ? 
Perseverance? Careful- 
ness? 

to overcome obstinacy? 

to cultivate mental con- 
centration? 

to teach honesty and 
truthfulness ? 

These are only a few of 

the hundreds of questions 

fully answered and ex- 

plained, in a way that 

makes application of the 

principles involved easy 

through this course. 





THE PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dept, 48-B, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


FREE BOOK COUPON 





| PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
| Dept. 48-B, 449 Frurth Ave., 


New York Cizy. 


| Please send me your book, 
“New Methods in Child Train- 
| ing,”’ Free. This does not ob- 


' ligate me in any way. 
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l Address 
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Hotel Majestic 


Central Park West 
at 72nd Street 


NEW YORK 


Your view across the Park will include 
‘Millionaires’ Row” on Fifth Avenue, while 
opposite toward the West glints the stately 
Hudson. 


You will see in our famous Grill many people 
in society, novelists, artists, stage and ‘ ‘movie” 
stars and other celebrities who are “doing 
things.” 


The Hurricane Deck atop the hotel, open June 
20, is the most talked of al fresco dining and 
dancing place in the city and there you will en- 
joy many evening hours of refreshing relaxa- 
tion. 


You will find our rates reasonable, $2.00 up- 


wards. Sitting room, chamber and bath, 
$5.00 upwards. 
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CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,207,995.67 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, SSaSesae. DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, . or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 


DWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Viee- President WILFRED J. went, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS. 8 
TRUSTEES 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY wM. vince ASTOR 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD care, HOFFMAN 
CHAUNCEY KBEP OGDEN MILLS Cris SLOANE 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 





WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK pat 

JOHN }j. LPS 
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YOUR REAL OR PERSONAL PROPERTY OF TODAY 
MAY BE THE ASHES OF TOMORROW. 
A National Life Annuity of today Js THE ASSET OF TOMORROW. 
As True as you Live and as Long as you Live 


Write the eee: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Montpelier, Vt., for 
e booklet “What Are Annuities ?” 




















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuit nh METR 
POLITAN COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice iy to the return 
at any age, male or female. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


as negotiated by us, combine all the 
advantages of safe and profitable 
investments. We have been en- 
gaged in this business here for 46 
years without loss to an investor. 


Write for booklet and list of our 
offerings. 
The Humphrey Investment Co. 


This business established by L. U. 
Humphrey, later Governor of Kansas. 


INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 




















THE WAR AND SUPREME 
VALUES 


(Continued from page 291) 


set about to answer their own ques- 
tion. Surely, it is not God’s job to 
rob men of their opportunity to develop 
themselves by performing their tasks for 
them. Surely, it is not God’s job to lug 
a lot of lazy lubbers into glory land where 
they would be the most unhappy creatures 
imaginable. There can be no question that 
God is on His job. The question is, what is 
God’s job and what is our job. We may be- 
lieve that God is more interested in the 
development and realization of human be- 
ings than He is in anything else. But He 
is not merely interested in their temporal 
ease and comfort, and certainly not in their 
programs of selfishness. 

If we are alert and attentive, we shall 
realize as never before that human beings 
only are of supreme value; that ultimate 
values are always spiritual; that times of 
peace offer opportunities just as real and 
more numerous than do times of war for 
the development of the virile virtues; that 
it is a foolish and wicked people who suffer 
and sacrifice for destructive programs if 
they do not also willingly suffer and sacri- 
fice for worthy constructive programs; that 
every one, regardless of nation or station. 
has a right to the opportunity for complete 
self-realization ; and that God develops the 
people by using them as His instruments 
in the accomplishment of His work. 


MOBILIZING THE MIND 
OF AMERICA 


(Continued from page 290) 
opportunity for this intellectual mobiliza- 
tion. 

Before the war it was the prerogative of 
every citizen to express his views as to 
whether or not this country should go to 
war. But the time comes when a democracy 
makes up its mind and every believer in a 
representative system of government must 
accept the decision as if he himself had 
been sitting in the Congress and voting for 
the war. The Government has undoubted 
power in war time to force unity and co- 
operation behind the war program. 
But, however much suppression may be 
necessary, along with it must go the posi- 
tive task of educating the masses of the 
people as to the real reasons for the war 
and the part which they can play in it. 

In all this, however, we must empha- 
size the fundamental elements in this strug- 
gle. America is in this war because the 
yerman Government has outraged every 
one of the fundamental principles of inter- 
national morality. As long as the ruling 
class of Germany is in control of the mili- 
tary resources of the Central Empires. 
Germany is a standing menace to our peace 
and safety. 

We owe it to ourselves, to our Allies. 
and to our enemies to make it perfectly 
clear that this is our war and has been 
from the beginning because it is waged 
for all the ideals America has believed in. 
Against all the fundamental assumptions 
of Germany’s ruling class we resolutely 
set our face. Against her dream of a Hol 
Roman Empire in the modern guise of Pan- 
Germanism we set that French motto at 
Verdun, “They shall not pass.” Against the 
belief of her military caste that “might 
makes right” we place the right of the in- 
dividual to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Against the theory of the 
divine right of kings, we assert that to 
secure the inalienable rights of freemen 
“governments are instituted among men. 
deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 





September 7, 1918 INDEPENDENT 
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**Yes, and I really enjoyed doing it. I used to think an ironing machine 
was only good for flat work, but on my SIMPLEX I iron John’s soft shirts 
and underwear, my own lingerie, aprons and house dresses, besides the child- 
ren’s play clothes, curtains, and many other necessary articles. 


‘And, Nell, the wonderful thing is that I’m saving $2.50 every week, for 
now I only need my laundress for one day instead of two. Doing my own 
ironing on the SIMPLEX is my pet economy. It saves fuel too and the work 
which I used to send to the laundry I now do myself.” 


uting Irons everything Electric Drive 
except skirts and 


im | cept § SIMPLEX for 
peace : shirtwaists. Com- MPLEX RONE homes with elec- 
oom pletes an average tricity or Power 
em — 2 a — THE 5 — set ae use 
heen 3 ur at a to =| =F1-L=B8 F-¢ += = = with was - 
cand 3 se Coty of 3c. — — EST IRONER: chine ae salen 
_in. 3 Saves a year engine. Hand 
es in fuel, help and laundry bills. Power SIMPLEX for home without power. 


| td - Sold On Easy Payments and On Approval. Write for Free Mlustrated Literature 


coe of E AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CoO. 


i : 508 168 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


. the Eastern Sales Office: 70 W. 45th St., New York City 
at to ' We also make ironing machines and laundry equipment for laundries, hotels, institutions and factories 
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